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preface 

Religious Freedom is a fundamental law of the Indian 
Republic. Declared in the Constitution as a basic 
human right, the Judiciary is called upon to safeguard 
it.* It has already become an, essential part of our 
national life. But no heritage will endure unless we 
continually restate the reasons behind it and reaffirm 
its value. Every inheritance, we must “earn in order 
to possess”, for “he alone deserves freedom, life as 
well, who must daily conquer them anew”. 

In this Symposium, we have contributions deal¬ 
ing with the meaning of religious freedom, from seve¬ 
ral points of view. The problems created by a plurality 
of religions in a country are many ; and some of them 
are taken up in the different essays in this volume. 

Need of a Creative Dialogue 

All the contributors have a vital concern for the 
preservation of religious freedom in the national life. 
That is perhaps the main unity of the book. For the 
rest, it is meant to bring into the open, the diverse 
and sometimes conflicting interpretations of religious 
freedom, so that a creative dialogue may be started 
within a community of good will. This we hope will 
further understanding and amity among the differ¬ 
ent religious communities in the country and 
strengthen public opinion in favour of maintaining 
the political and social conditions in which such dia¬ 
logues can take place. 

* For the relevant Articles of the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion, see Appendix. 
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Several forces have contributed to the establish¬ 
ment of religious freedom as a fundamental law in 
India. Some have worked for it as a necessary basis 
for national unity ; some were led to it through their 
concern for civil liberties and still others saw its need 
in the light of the religious destiny of man,. Not that 
these concerns—to unite the nation, to extend the area 
of individual freedom and to bring salvation to men— 
are necessarily exclusive of one another. They are 
not, even though they frequently appear so in the 
thinking of men. The essays in this volume are evi¬ 
dence that they are, in fact, allied concerns. 

A continuing conversation on religious free¬ 
dom is perhaps most urgent among the adherents of 
the different religions in this country. All religions 
are agreed that man’s spiritual destiny is fundamental 
and that in religion the spirit should be allowed to 
blow where it listeth, without regulation by State, 
Society or Religious Institutions. Despite these agree¬ 
ments, there is very deep misunderstanding between 
the sincere devotees of Hinduism on, the one hand 
and missionary religions like Christianity on the other, 
as to the true basis and character of religious free¬ 
dom. Especially on questions of religious propagation 
and conversion. If these misunderstandings are not 
overcome, it will greatly hinder the growth of a 
genuine tradition of religious toleration in our coun¬ 
try. Mutual understanding in such matters as these 
will grow only if there are conversations, not merely 
on the legal aspect of things, but on the deepest social 
and religious convictions that make for difference on 
the issue. Not that any conversation will finally re¬ 
solve the problems of Truth involved. But, men are 



greater than their theologies and are swayed by 
trust and confidence in a community of thought. Men 
are less than their own theological definition of them¬ 
selves and are influenced a great deal by unworthy 
motives in all religious matters. Intimate discussions 
on the plane of personal friendship and mutual con¬ 
fidence will help both sides to overcome a great deal 
of these lesser motivations underlying the controversy 
on the character of religious freedom ; and even where 
men finally differ, they can agree to differ with their 
minds open. It will enable every man to respect the sin¬ 
cerity underlying the other man’s religious conviction, 
to be modest in judging him and to defend his right to 
be true to his vision of the Truth even when one opposesi 
it as error. Without such mutual reverence under¬ 
girding it, the law of religious freedom is but an empty 
shell. In fact, the spirit of toleration is the only sure 
guarantee of the written law of freedom. “Real protec¬ 
tion” of religious freedom, Prime Minister Nehru said 
recently, “is to create an atmosphere of tolerance, of 
live and let live, of respecting the other person’s re¬ 
ligion and of avoiding any coercion.” 

As editors of this Symposium, we would briefly 
state what we consider to be the common mind that 
is evolving in the country on the significance of reli¬ 
gious freedom. 

Religious Freedom and Democracy 

Firstly, there is a general affirmation of the rela¬ 
tion between religious freedom and democracy. One 
may say that “religious freedom is the condition and 
guardian of all other freedoms”. Even people with no 
religious convictions, if they are democrats, are 
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becoming aware of this relation. It is historically true 
in the West. John Stuart Mill, who has no particular 
favour for religion, speaking of the early struggles for 
individual freedom, has stated that it is in the reli¬ 
gious field, “solely that the rights of the individual 
against society have been asserted on broad grounds 
of principle and the claim of society to exercise author¬ 
ity over dissentients openly controverted. The great 
writers to whom the world owes what religious liberty 
it possesses, have mostly asserted freedom of conscience 
as an indefeasible right, and denied absolutely that a 
human being is accountable to others for his religious 
belief”. And “taken seriously” as another writer has 
said, “freedom of conscience is the most important 
issue underlying freedom of speech, of press, of science 
and of teaching”. 

Perhaps one may go a step further and say that 
political totalitarianism in the modern, age whether 
Fascist or Communist has found it necessary to cur¬ 
tail, if not suppress, religious freedom in its attempt 
to bring the whole of man’s life under the control of 
the State. Freedom of religion is a fundamental human 
right and not just the right of some religious people 
nor of one or other minority group ; and its signifi¬ 
cance to democratic freedoms of all kinds cannot be 
overstated. It stands or falls with democracy in. this 
country as in any other. 

It is necsesary to state the implication of this truth 
for religious people generally and religious minorities 
in particular. That they have a stake in seeing that 
democracy succeeds in India. The freedom of con¬ 
science is certainly not given by the State and there¬ 
fore it cannot take it away. It is the gift of God. 
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But, its recognition by the State is of paramount im¬ 
portance to the religious life of the citizens and espe¬ 
cially to the religious minorities. “Liberty,” said Lord 
Acton, “is the essential condition and guardian of re¬ 
ligion.” 

Religious Freedom and Unify 

Secondly, the feeling is growing in India that in 
a nation with a plurality of religions, the clear gua¬ 
rantee of religious freedom is the surest path not 
only towards a state of peaceful co-existence of diverse 
religions, but also of their active co-operation for the 
common, good ; that it is an essential source of national 
unity and national vitality. It was Locke who said 
that “the source of all the wars and all the tumults” 
which have occurred in matters of religion in the 
course of history in the West, was not “diversity of 
opinion”, but “refusal of tolerance which could be 
accorded”. And it has been said that “the principle 
of democracy was revealed” when through long strife 
“the discovery was finally made., .that people could 
be equally good citizens of the same State though 
possessing different faiths”. What Locke has said 
about religious wars may be repeated in relation, to 
communal conflicts in this country and if we are to 
build a healthy democratic Nation State in India with 
every religious community living at peace with its 
neighbours and in loyalty to the nation, it is necessary 
to guarantee religious freedom and practise reli¬ 
gious toleration. The rulers of India are well aware 
that “loyal co-operation can hardly be expected by the 
State from those to whom it denies the right to prac¬ 
tise their own religion”. And they have reiterated 
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several times in recent years, the right of every man 
to his religion. Last December, President Rajendra 
Prasad, speaking at the St. Thomas Anniversary Cele¬ 
bration, gave “the assurance to all those who inhabit 
this country that we do not look for conformtiy to 
faith, but expect loyalty from every individual who 
happens to be a son or daughter of this country, not 
loyalty to dogma or any faith, but loyalty to the coun¬ 
try”. 

In fact, we may further affirm that religious and 
cultural pluralism within the democratic context of 
the friendly give and take and normal competition 
and interplay of citizens will contribute vitality to the 
unity of the nation,. In India today, we are seeking to 
build a cultural foundation conducive to political 
democracy, economic development and social justice. 
It is a new task and we can ill afford to lose the in¬ 
sights of any of the religious and cultural streams in 
our land. Not that all insights are equally valid. In 
the light of national experience, true values will be 
sifted from the false and liberated from the errors 
which may be adhering to them. Religious freedom 
is necessary if only for this process of cultural re¬ 
construction. 

Freedom to Serve the Truth 

Thirdly, the people of India know that religious 
freedom is ultimately significant because man faces 
the absolute moral imperative to know and be loyal to 
the Truth. Man must serve the Truth, for that is his 
destiny, his salvation. And man should have the free¬ 
dom to seek the Truth and obey it as he is given to see 
it, unmindful of political, social or religious consequen- 
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ces. This is the source of the true independence of 
man who in utter dependence on a spiritual reality 
which holds him, can in the name of his conscience, 
as Gandhiji said, “defy the physical combination of the 
whole world”. It was thus that Luther at the Diet of 
Worms cried : “Here I stand, I can do no other. So 
help me God”. 

Not that the prophet is disloyal to the State or the 
nation ; but he knows that in loyalty to Truth lies 
his true service to them. It is through such persons 
who consider it their primary and absolute duty to 
obey the Truth as they see it, that liberty is estab¬ 
lished and life renewed in all realms of man’s life, 
political, social and religious. “With a leaven of such 
individuals,” says Hocking, “whose individuality is 
not derived from nor alterable by politics, the for¬ 
tunes of liberty, however perplexed, are in the ulti¬ 
mate outcome, secure.” 

Perhaps, we may also state that religious freedom 
is the recognition by the nation, of the moral founda¬ 
tion of its political, economic and social life, that is, 
of a transcendent law of Justice which the nation 
should serve. This is the only basis on which the 
State may be prevented from becoming totalitarian, 
the only basis on which democracy itself may be check¬ 
ed from turning into the tyranny of the majority. 

J. R. Chandran, 

M. M. Thomas, 

Editors, 

For The Committee for 
Literature on Social Concerns. 


May 1, 1956. 1 
Bangalore, j 
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religious freedom and civil 
liberties 

P. N. Sapru 

One of the basic features of our Republican Consti¬ 
tution is that in the Constitution itself certain rights 
have been guaranteed to citizens and persons resid¬ 
ing in this country and they have been made enforce¬ 
able through the machinery of our law courts. In 
this respect the Constitution has followed the lead 
given to the world, when the U.S. Constitution came 
to be framed by the Constitution-makers of that coun¬ 
try. The fact that in the British Constitution no funda¬ 
mental rights are guaranteed by any constitutional 
statute binding upon the Parliament is largely due to 
the evolutionary character of that Constitution. Writ¬ 
ers on the British Constitution have emphasized the 
sovereignty of the Parliament. That great body can 
almost do anything it chooses without its laws being 
questioned in a court of law. For the argument that 
a particular Act is beyond the powers of the Parlia¬ 
ment cannot, as is well known, be entertained by any 
British court of law. This does not, of course, mean 
that human rights are not respected in Britain. There is 
no country in, the world where there is more freedom 
recognised by the law of the land more than in, Bri¬ 
tain. But the peculiarly evolutionary character of the 
British Parliament made it unnecessary for those res¬ 
ponsible for the evolution of the British Constitution 
to put down in writing, the laws which people 
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regarded as sacred. There is a vigilant public opinion 
in Britain which will not allow certain things to be 
done. Though the Parliament possesses almost un¬ 
limited power, it works under the constant super¬ 
vision of an informed public opinion which will 
not permit certain things to be done and it never 
seeks to do them. Here in our country we were seek¬ 
ing, for the first time in our long and eventful his¬ 
tory, to establish a democratic system of government 
which would be fair and just to all sections of our 
people. It became, therefore, imperative for us to 
define with some care the limits which must not be 
transgressed by our Legislatures in encroaching upon 
matters which concerned the individual in his rela¬ 
tionship with the State. To the law courts, at the 
apex of which is the Supreme Court, has been assigned 
the important task of ensuring the limits beyond which 
laws restrictive of individual freedom may not go. 

Whatever be the view that one takes regarding 
matters relating to what may be called property rights, 
there is no doubt that all those who believe in the 
democratic ideal consider it of the highest importance 
that the individual should be free to express with com¬ 
plete freedom, the uniqueness of his personality. Por 
without freedom of belief and the liberty to express 
oneself on questions of belief with due regard for the 
feelings of one’s neighbours, the individual cannot 
perfect himself or make an effective contribution to 
thought and action. A society in which undue res¬ 
traints exist on freedom of thought and expression, 
is a society not of free men but of slaves. It would 
have been tragic indeed, if after fighting for freedom 
from an alien imperialism for well oyer 70 years, the 
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framers of the Indian Constitution had, in this age 
of challenging ideas, not done everything they could 
to preserve the right of individuals or a group of indi¬ 
viduals, to think and preach according to the dictates 
of their conscience. It must be remembered that the 
Indian Constitution was framed in an age when the 
question of human rights had assumed vast import¬ 
ance owing to the noble declarations in this regard of 
the United Nations Charter and the discussions relat¬ 
ing to the Draft Covenant on Human Rights. We had 
not been working for a totalitarian State. Our aim 
had been the establishment of a democratic govern¬ 
ment in our country and it was but right and proper 
that the utmost importance should have been placed 
on freedom of thought and expression, including reli¬ 
gious freedom, in our Constitution. 

Right fo Religious Freedom 

It is well known that we are a country where we 
have people professing different faiths and religions. 
The British Government, which preceded the estab¬ 
lishment of independence, used to claim that it was 
pursuing a policy of strict neutrality as between dif¬ 
ferent religions in this country. That neutrality meant 
that the Government did not interfere with the reli¬ 
gious beliefs, practices or rights of the people ex¬ 
cept of course, where intervention was necessary in 
the interests of public order, decency or morals. One’s 
relationship with one’s Maker is one’s individual con¬ 
cern, and it was thought and felt that one should be 
free to preach one’s creed and seek support for it con¬ 
sistently with a sense of responsibility for the feel¬ 
ings of one’s neighbours. Obviously in a country such. 
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as ours, it would have been out of tune with the spirit 
of the times, to recognise any particular religion as 
the State religion. The Constitution-framers have 
thus treated all religions alike. It follows that we 
are free in our country not only to practise our reli¬ 
gions in our own way, but also to preach and propa¬ 
gate them, provided of course, we do not in so doing, 
go beyond the limits of public order, morality and 
decency which we as good citizens are bound to 
observe. Thus the Constitution contains a charter of 
religious liberties which the courts are bound to res¬ 
pect. Citizens can go to courts where and when there 
is any invasion either by law or administrative action. 
Check has thus been placed upon executive vagaries. 

Freedom carries with it heavy responsibilities. 
Valuable as a free competition of ideas is in the reli¬ 
gious sphere, it can work to the maximum advantage 
only in communities which have developed a real 
spirit of toleration for the other man’s point of view. 
To imagine that one is infallible and that one has, 
therefore, a right to impose one’s beliefs upon others, 
is morally degrading. No progress in the realm of the 
mind is possible in communities which do not respect 
the right of individuals, or groups of individuals to 
think and act as they like, provided, of course, in so 
doing they do not act in a manner which is calcu¬ 
lated to disturb the public peace, or create ill-will 
among different communities. Civic rights in our 
country are not dependent upon the nature of the 
belief that one holds. For all our citizens have equal¬ 
ity of rights afforded to them by the Constitution and 
no person can be discriminated against, whether legis¬ 
latively or administratively, on the ground of his reli¬ 
gious beliefs alone. 
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Ours is a land of many religions. To the culture 
and thought of this country contributions have been 
made not only by those professing the religion of the 
majority community but also by Muslims, Christians, 
Buddhists, Sikhs and even those who owe no alle¬ 
giance to any existing religion. What men of all reli¬ 
gious persuasions need to learn is that it is by work¬ 
ing together on the basis of agreed political pro¬ 
grammes and not by emphasizing religious differences 
that they can best achieve the ideal of a united Indian 
nation. Religion, after all, is a private concern of the 
human individual. In saying this I do not mean to 
suggest that the human individual does not get inspi¬ 
ration from the belief supplied to him by his reli¬ 
gion. A secular State is not an unethical State. The 
basic ethical ideas are much the same in all religions. 
It is not suggested that a religious community has no 
right to convince those who do not accept its theology, 
that its view of life is a correct one, and worthy of 
support. What is suggested, however, is that this 
should be done in a spirit of tolerance for the other 
man’s point of view. Where this toleration is lacking, 
co-operative action becomes difficult, if not impossible. 
It is, therefore, incumbent on all those who have faith 
in the vitality of their religious principles to say or 
do nothing which will hinder the development of a 
real growth of toleration in this country. 

The freedom, which Art. 25 of our Constitution 
assigns, in the matter of religion, concedes to every 
person what might be called not only freedom of con¬ 
science but also the right to make manifest his belief 
by freely propagating or disseminating his ideas for 
the education of others. The basis underlying this 
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concept of religious freedom is that as a secular State, 
the State is not concerned with the relations of the 
individual to God, and that they are a matter for indi¬ 
vidual conscience. Obviously, our secular State has 
no religion of its own. It cannot discriminate between 
individuals on the basis of religion. No particular 
religion, is entitled to any special patronage from it. 
It is not open to it to make laws which compel the 
acceptance or abandonment of any creed or belief. 
Properly understood, the Article protects, as Chief 
Justice Latham of the Australian High Court would 
have said, acts done ‘in pursuance of religious beliefs, 
as part of religion'. Of course, clearly there are acts 
which are not protected from enquiry by this Article. 
For example, it would not be open to any religious 
organization to carry on subversive activities prejudic¬ 
ing the safety of the State under the cover of religion. 
The Article has to be read and interpreted in the light 
of various other provisions of the Constitution. 
The point to emphasise is that freedom to establish 
and maintain institutions for religious and charitable 
purposes, to manage its own affairs in matters of reli¬ 
gion and to own, acquire movable and immovable pro¬ 
perty and administer such property in accordance 
with law has been clearly guaranteed by Article 26. 
The State cannot interfere with the right of a reli¬ 
gious denomination to manage its domestic affairs, 
provided those affairs are concerned only with reli¬ 
gion and the right is so exercised as not to interfere 
with public order, morality or health. Of course, this 
protection cannot extend to cases where a religious 
denomination seeks, in the name of managing its reli¬ 
gious affairs, to deprive a member of his legal rights 
and privileges. A further right of an important nature 
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which has been accorded to all persons in this coun¬ 
try is that they cannot be compelled to pay any tax 
for the promotion of any particular religion. 

Religious Instruction 

Another provision to which attention may be 
specifically drawn is Article 28 of the Constitution. 
Clause (i) of this Article prohibits the imparting of 
religious instruction in any educational institution 
wholly maintained out of State funds. What this 
clause expressly rules out is religious instruction in 
schools, colleges or institutions which are solely 
dependent upon the State for their functioning. Clauses 
(ii) and (Hi) of this Article make it clear, however, 
that religious denominations can run their schools and 
receive aid from the State, provided, however, that 
the religious instruction given in such institutions is 
not made compulsory for children whose parents or 
guardians have an objection to their so receiving it. 
Where, of course, the guardian assents to such educa¬ 
tion being imparted or where the person, being a 
major, is willing to receive such education, this prohi¬ 
bition does not apply. It must be further made clear 
that there is no prohibition extending to institutions 
which do not receive State aid. It is open to them to 
make religious education compulsory as they are not 
in receipt of State funds. A correct view would be 
that what the conscience clause rules out is only the 
compulsory imparting of religious instruction. Moral 
instruction stands on a different footing and the speci¬ 
fic imparting of it has, it is suggested, not been ban¬ 
ned by the Constitution, even by institutions which 
are financed wholly, or partly, by State funds. The 
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Article is in, perfect consonance with principles of 
justice and fair-play and no objection can be taken 
to it on grounds of principle. It should occasion no 
hardship to any religion, in this country for institu¬ 
tions refusing State aid are free to lay down that they 
shall require compulsory attendance in classes for 
religious instruction. Obviously in a State which has 
no established church and which believes in freedom 
of belief and expression for all persons, there must be 
provisions safeguarding the rights of those who have 
a conscientious objection to their children receiving 
religious education. State funds cannot, therefore, be 
used for assisting institutions which make religious 
education compulsory. This is all that the Article 
seeks to do. 

In the preceding paragraphs an attempt has been 
made to indicate in the briefest manner possible, how 
the problem of religious freedom has been dealt with 
by the founding fathers. An attempt has been made 
to show that it has been the endeavour of our found¬ 
ing fathers to be equally fair to all religions in this 
country. The basis of citizenship in our country is 
not religion, but residence in the territory known as 
India. For a healthy development of Indian public 
life, we need political parties which will be based upon- 
differences in approach to political, social and econo¬ 
mic questions. Even, here, what we should all aim at 
is the development of a spirit of tolerance, which, while* 
making us stick to our own point of view, admits 
that differences of view-points on social and economic 
patterns are possible, provided of course, they do not 
affect our basic loyalty to the land of our birth. A 
secular State is not an unethical State. Our approach 
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both to national and international problems is inspired 
by high moral ideals and in the Panch SKila we have 
enunciated a philosophy which should enable our peo¬ 
ple to live in terms of amity and friendship with all 
the peoples of the earth. Only by living up to our 
ideals shall we be able to win a place for ourselves 
in the comity of nations. 


F 
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religions and the unity of india 

Eddy Asirvatham 

Religion should be a unifying, and not a divisive fac¬ 
tor. Yet all through history, more in the past than in 
the present, it has often been a divisive factor. Com¬ 
paring religions as a whole, some religions have been 
more divisive than others. Sometime or other every 
religion has indulged in the persecution of others, and 
no religion can claim to have absolutely clean hands 
in the matter. If religions have exercised a divisive 
influence, it is not always due to the religions them¬ 
selves, but often due to the protagonists of religions. 
The fanaticism and bigotry of religionists, in other 
words, have often been the cause of inter-religious 
disputes, persecutions, and sometimes even of wars. 

A Survey 

When one turns to the history of Britain which 
today enjoys a very large measure of religious toler¬ 
ance, there was a time especially during the reign of 
some of the Tudors and Stuarts when religious perse¬ 
cutions and discriminations were the order of the day. 
France, too, which is practically, indifferent to reli¬ 
gion today, had her religious wars. Germany, which 
in some respects is a highly advanced country, went 
through the Thirty Years’ War in the early part of 
the seventeenth century. Although the Treaty of 
Westphalia in 1648 is said to have closed the final 
chapter in the book on religious wars in Germany, in 
our own times under the Nazis, Christianity came to 
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be identified with paganism, ultra-nationalism, and 
ultra-racialism. In the name of religion and patriot¬ 
ism several millions of Jews were put to death. If 
such atrocities could happen in a comparatively civil¬ 
ized country as Germany, the possibility of their 
occurrence in other lands seems even greater. 

In the seventeenth century, because of religious 
persecution and the denial of freedom of conscience, 
many from England and Western Europe migrated 
to the New Continent. Once they got themselves well 
established there, they proceeded to persecute other 
religious minorities. Later on, the French and the Bri¬ 
tish settled down in Canada with their respective 
adherence to Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 
Even though some two hundred years have passed since 
their arrival, they have not forgotten their religious, 
racial, and linguistic differences. The two groups to¬ 
day have a separate, but equal or nearly equal status 
in the life of the nation. In Mexico and the Latin 
American countries in general, where the Catholics 
predominate, Protestants exist on sufferance. 

In Muslim countries as a whole, non-Muslims 
have had a hard time because of the relentless oppo¬ 
sition of Muslims to such matters as idolatry and 
polytheism. Although Muslims are supposed to be a 
little more friendly disposed towards the religions “of 
the book” such as Judaism and Christianity, the Jews 
and Christians have not fared too well at their hands. 
Witness, for example, the everlasting clashes between 
the Arabs and the Jews. The Far Eastern countries 
like China in the past witnessed periodical outbursts 
against the Buddhists. Until the new constitution of 
Japan was enacted under the sponsorship of the 
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American, occupation authorities, Shintoism was the 
official religion of Japan and other religions were ob¬ 
liged to take a secondary place. Today the situation 
has changed, although Shintoism still enjoys consider¬ 
able patronage. 

Hinduism 

The Indian tradition has been one of broad-minded 
tolerance. Even today, tribal and animistic beliefs and 
practices are suffered to exist side by side with more 
advanced beliefs and practices and even invade their 
precincts. Hinduism is so broad-based and even nebu¬ 
lous that it has rightly been described as “an encyclo¬ 
paedia of religions”. “Truth is one, but sages call it 
by various names”, has been the teaching of Hindu¬ 
ism since the time of the Rig Veda. Because of this 
teaching, it has been the cherished conviction of 
Hinduism that all religions are alike, if not equal to 
one another and that therefore, it is quite unneces¬ 
sary, if not morally wrong, for a person to change from 
one religion to another. This conviction accounts for 
the persecution of Buddhism by Hinduism at certain 
stages in the history of India and for the virtual dis¬ 
appearance of Buddhism from the country of its 
birth. What happened to Buddhism happened in a les¬ 
ser degree to Jainism too. 

Hinduism is neither a missionary nor a militant 
faith. While it is strenuously opposed to a person 
changing over from Hinduism to some other faith of 
his choice, it accomplishes this end of prevention of 
conversion by indirect, rather than by direct methods. 
One of these methods is social exclusiveness. Hindu¬ 
ism so entwines religious beliefs with social customs 
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and practices that even when a person ceases to be a 
practising Hindu, he finds it difficult to break away 
from the social usages of his group or community. 
Hinduism is intellectually tolerant—perhaps the most 
tolerant of all religions. But this tolerance goes along¬ 
side of social intolerance. A ring is drawn around the 
Hindu society so firmly that until recently it was 
difficult for an insider to get out or for an outsider 
to get in. 

A second indirect method pursued by Hinduism 
is that of absorption. One chief reason why Bud¬ 
dhism and, to a less extent, Jainism have practically 
disappeared from the country of their origin is their 
absorption into Hinduism. Ahimsa or non-violence 
which was an, important teaching of Buddhism and 
Jainism was taken over into Hinduism. The Buddha 
himself came to be regarded as one of the avatars of 
God by a great many Hindus. Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Jaina places of worship and pilgrimage came to be 
regarded as common to the adherents of all three reli¬ 
gions. Even some of the relics of Buddhism and Jain¬ 
ism came to be looked upon as the common posses¬ 
sion of all the three groups. 

At a later stage in the history of India, Christ¬ 
ianity, Islam and Zoroastrianism came into the coun¬ 
try. But they had enough distinctiveness of their own 
not to allow themselves to be absorbed by Hinduism. 
Zoroastrianism had much the same background as the 
Aryan faith of old. Yet its dualism, and many other 
distinctive beliefs and practices mark it off from 
Hinduism. In the cultural and political life of the* 
country, the Parsi community is not a problem at all. 
While the Parsis generally are economically strong 
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and compete on equal terms with others, in their 
social and religious life they tend to be exclusive. Yet 
because of the smallness of their numbers they are 
not an important factor in affecting the unity of the 
country. The case is somewhat different as regards 
Christians and Muslims. 

Christianity in India 

Both Christianity and Islam have features of their 
own which are sharply different from those of Hindu¬ 
ism. Christianity first got established in Travancore 
and Cochin and there it soon became exclusive and 
caste bound. It is only within the last three centuries 
that Christianity began to spread far and wide in 
India, even into the remote corners of the country. In 
spite of huge amounts of money and herculean labour 
spent, the Christians of India are less than three per 
cent of the total population of the land. They are 
found in considerable numbers in Travancore-Cochin, 
Madras, the Deccan, Assam, etc., but not in large num¬ 
bers elsewhere. 

Christianity in Travancore-Cochin was for a long 
period socially exclusive and not missionary-minded. 
For years internecine warfare was carried on within 
its own ranks, but today the differences are being 
healed and Syrian Christianity is giving a lead to the 
Christian enterprise in the whole country. Christians 
in the south of India, though devout, have been vic¬ 
tims of caste and certain other social evils prevalent 
in their environment such as the dowry. The con¬ 
sequence is that they are not yet a homogeneous 
whole. More than a century ago in this part of the 
country, a Jesuit missionary, de Nobili, conducted the 
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experiment of Hinduizing Christianity. He put on 
the usual garb of the Brahmin, adopted vegetarianism, 
practised caste, and tried to adapt Christian doctrines 
and practices to Hindu forms. But his experiment has 
remained an isolated phenomenon without affecting 
the Christian movement as a whole. 

Elsewhere in India, particularly in the north, 
Christians are less caste conscious. Christians of high 
and low caste origins as well as those of Hindu and 
Muslim extraction freely marry among one another. 
Christians here are the true nationalists, because of 
thedr adopting a true Indian cosmopolitanism. Yet 
they are not altogether free from the linguistic and 
provincial differences which mar the life of the coun¬ 
try as a whole. 

From the Hindu standpoint, Christians present a 
challenge to the unity of India. Christians of all deno¬ 
minations believe in conversion and place it in the fore¬ 
front of their programme. Salvation through Christ 
alone has been the principal tenet of most of them. 
They are not satisfied with a person accepting Jesus 
Christ as one of his Gurus and trying to follow his 
teachings. They want visible baptism and member¬ 
ship in the Church as the necessary outer symbols 
of an inner change, even though the adoption of such 
symbols may break up the social unity of the family 
or community from which the convert comes. While 
Christians generally are breaking away from the tram¬ 
mels of caste, many of them are religiously exclu¬ 
sive and are strangers to the rich religious literature 
and tradition of the country. They are more familiar 
with Western ways and customs, though in a second- 
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and third-hand manner, than with the ways and cus¬ 
toms of their own people. 

Christian mass movement conversions are gene¬ 
rally anathema to the Hindus. They look upon them 
as unfair to the majority community. They are inter¬ 
preted as taking undue advantage of the helplessness 
of a people. The enlightened Hindu has no objection 
to educational, rural uplift, and social ameliorative 
work carried on among the Scheduled Castes and 
tribal people by Christians. But he resents their con¬ 
version. He has made himself believe that most of 
these conversions are spurious, born of unworthy 
motives on both sides—on the part of the convert as 
well as of the converter. He quietly ignores the silent 
work of God in the heart and mind of every earnest 
seeker after religious truth and experience. He prob¬ 
ably feels that profound religious experience is more 
or less the monopoly of a select few and that the 
masses have little or no share in it. 

Islam in India 

If a good many Hindus regard Christians of to¬ 
day as a national problem, in undivided India they 
took even a stronger line with reference to the Mus¬ 
lims, who decided to cut themselves off from India 
and form a State of their own in 1947. Islam has 
always been missionary-minded and clear-cut in its 
beliefs. Religious tolerance has not been one of its 
virtues. The first Muslims came to Sind from Arabia 
in 732 A.D. A few centuries later North India wit¬ 
nessed the invasion of Ghazni and Ghori. Since then 
other Muslims came to India, established dynasties, 
and ruled over sections of the country. The Moghuls 
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ruled over upper India, and Akbar, the foremost 
among them, set a noble example of religious toler¬ 
ance and understanding. But Aurangzeb, his grand¬ 
son, was a fanatic and did much to drive a permanent 
wedge between the Hindus and the Muslims. 

Even today, eight years after the partition of 
India, there are nearly forty million, Muslims in the 
land and these have decided to throw their lot with 
the rest of their countrymen. While mass exodus of 
Hindus from Pakistan to India is going on with little 
interruption, the reverse is not the case to any large 
extent. Muslims, like other communities, enjoy the 
same civic and political rights. They serve as minis¬ 
ters, judges, magistrates, legislators, and administra¬ 
tors. It is no exaggeration to say that India 
is a secular State not only in theory but in 
practice also. Yet there is a feeling of frustration 
and defeatism among a good many Indian Muslims. 
They probably feel that it is the atonement they have 
to pay for the partition of the country and the aggres¬ 
siveness of their fellow-religionists in Pakistan. 

It is difficult to conceive of any two religions more 
diametrically opposed to each other than Hinduism 
and Islam. Therefore, conflicts are natural and per¬ 
haps even inevitable. Islam is uncompromisingly 
monotheistic, whereas Hinduism is pantheistic and 
even polytheistic. The Muslim cannot tolerate the 
worship of any graven image, whereas to the Hindu 
idol worship is a vital part of his religion. Hindu¬ 
ism, as said already, is a non-missionary faith. Islam, 
on the other hand, is vigorously missionary-minded, 
even though it does not have organized missionary 
societies, as in the case of Christians. Hinduism 
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believes in many Scriptures, while the Muslim places 
one Scripture, the Koran, above everything else. He 
regards the prophet Mohammed as the final prophet 
of God. Hinduism is liberal in its outlook, but Islam 
is generally literalistic. Marriage to the Hindu is a, 
sacrament, to the Muslim it is a contract. While 
polygamy, until recently, was allowed in the case of 
both, the new law abolishing polygamy does not apply 
to Indian Muslims. Women are somewhat freer among 
Hindus than Muslims. Muslim women, on the other 
hand, are governed by more liberal personal laws re¬ 
lating to marriage, divorce, property, and inheritance. 
Many Hindus are staunch vegetarians, while nearly all 
Muslims are meat-eaters. To the Hindu the cow is 
sacred, but to the Muslim it is only beef on hoof. The 
Hindus generally differ from Muslims in their per¬ 
sonal habits, customs, and modes. 

All these sharp differences, however, have not 
meant a lack of camaraderie between Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims. For nearly a thousand years, until politicians 
began to disturb the placid waters, the two communi¬ 
ties lived together peacefully, borrowing each other’s 
ways and customs. In East Bengal and elsewhere it 
was nothing unusual to see Muslims with Hindu 
names, and Hindus and Muslims both taking part in 
each other’s fairs and festivals.» Even today, several 
saints or bhaktas such as Kabir are reverenced by 
both Hindus and Muslims. Hindu and Muslim art, 
achitecture, and music have influenced each other. 
Hindu and Muslim religious doctrines and practices 
have affected each other, especially at the mystical 
and monistic levels. 
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All of this is indicative of the fact that under cer¬ 
tain conditions, Hindus and Muslims and for that mat¬ 
ter, other minority communities, can live together 
amicably without disrupting the unity of India. Some 
of the conditions are mutual understanding and sym¬ 
pathy, genuine religious tolerance, and whole-hearted 
practice of the principle of give and take. It is no 
exaggeration to say that the differences which have 
prevailed hitherto between Hindus and Muslims have 
been more economic and political than religious. Eco¬ 
nomically, large masses of Muslims have been poor, 
eking out a livelihood as tenants working for Hindu 
landlords. It also happened that many Muslims be¬ 
came indebted to Hindu money-lenders. Also in trade 
and business, certain groups of Hindus, Muslims, and 
Sikhs established their own monopolistic rings, effec¬ 
tively shutting out all outside competition. But under 
the welfare state ideal and the socialistic pattern of 
society, to both of which India is committed, things 
can change, and are changing rapidly. 

It is unfortunate that India could find no solution 
other than the pernicious solution of partition in 1947. 
It was brought about partly by the casteism and social 
exclusiveness of the Hindus and partly by the in¬ 
transigence of certain Muslim leaders who made the 
biggest possible capital out of certain legitimate griev¬ 
ances of theirs. The Muslim League insisted on the 
two-nation theory and the Indian National Congress 
resisted it to the end. But finally partition was con¬ 
ceded as the lesser of two evils and on the principle 
that half a loaf is better than none. Only the future 
can tell whether it was a wise decision or not. 
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But what of the Future ? 

The Hindus are in an overwhelming majority in 
the country. Having surrendered almost one-fourth 
of the country to Pakistan, they do not want to make 
any further concessions ; and nobody in his senses 
would want them to. One Pakistan is enough ; and 
no right-minded Indian wants more of it. The occa¬ 
sional charge that Christians would want to set up a 
State of their own is manifestly absurd. It is a mis¬ 
chievous and provocative suggestion put forward by 
some with a view to depriving Christians of their 
legitimate rights. If Christians are satisfied that a 
composite India is in the best interest of the country 
as a whole, so are the vast majority of Indian Mus¬ 
lims. It is a little bit doubtful as to what the Sikhs 
want. The immediate potential source of disruption 
in India is not religion but excessive linguism and pro¬ 
vincialism which for the present at least seem to have 
gone out of control and are manifesting themselves 
in the ugliest form possible. 

Hindus have a right to a place of eminence in the. 
national life of the country, not only because they are 
the majority, but also because they paid the biggest 
price for Indian independence. On the other hand, 
just because of their vast numbers, they can afford to 
be just and even generous in an effort to win the love 
and loyalty of the heterogeneous population of the 
country. 

But when one looks at the Indian scene, one finds 
that magnanimity is not much to the forefront except 
in the case of such high-souled individuals as Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, the most outstanding man in India. Hindu 
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reformism which a century ago gave rise to such 
movements as the Brahmo Samaj has given place to 
Hindu orthodoxy and Hindu resurgence. The Brahmo 
Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, and other such move¬ 
ments of an earlier period are no longer a force in 
the country. They have worked themselves out. The 
Ramakrishna Movement which is more orthodox, com¬ 
bines a social passion with a religious fervour and is 
still active. The Arya Samaj which is reformist in 
certain respects is militant towards non-Hindus, one 
of its principal objects being the re-conversion of 
Hindus who have embraced other faiths. Movements 
such as the Hindu Mahasabha, the Rashtriya Swayam 
Sevak Sangh, the Jan Sangh, and the Ramrajya Pari- 
shad combine different degrees of orthodoxy and 
obscurantism with a keenness for Hindu domination. 

So long as Hindu resurgence takes the form of 
reform and revival of the best and highest in its past, 
all will rejoice in it. If religion is a co-opera¬ 
tive endeavour in the search for truth, the right- 
minded people among other faiths would heartily 
welcome it. But if revivalism takes the form of 
obscurantism and domination over the smaller groups, 
one cannot rejoice in it. 

Since independence there has been a slight in¬ 
crease in the number of cases of sati , thuggism, 
dacoity, and human sacrifice, all or some of it, in 
the name of religion. This, however, may only be a 
passing phase. But the disturbing thing is that in 
spite of India claiming herself to be a secular State, 
government officials in increasing numbers are lend¬ 
ing their support to Hindu religious ceremonies in 

connection with public functions. Without consulting 
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anybody in the matter, the majority community 
assumes that it has a right to link up its religious 
beliefs and forms of worship with the public life of 
the country. There are many instances at hand of 
conscious or unconscious attempts being made to 
Hinduize Indian culture. It is easily forgotten that 
Hindu culture is not synonymous with Indian cul¬ 
ture, although it is a major part of it. If India is to 
be a truly secular and democratic State, the govern¬ 
ment of the land should extend an even-handed treat¬ 
ment to people of all religions and of no religion. 

In some parts of India, where Hindu communal- 
ism is rampant, Christians and Christian missions are 
the object of Hindu wrath today. Hindrances are 
placed in the way of Christian missions and mission¬ 
ary activities. Charges which are altogether false or 
highly exaggerated are levelled against missionaries 
and Christian workers in general. They are accused 
of having recourse to underhanded, base, and un- 
Christian methods in winning converts. They are said 
to be un-Indian in their outlook and, approach to 
national and cultural matters. They are pictured as 
agents of a foreign government who may work against 
the interest of India when the testing time comes. 
Indian Christians and foreign missionaries have con¬ 
sistently denied these charges and challenged their 
critics to produce substantial evidence. But so far no 
such evidence has been forthcoming. 

If religion is to be a unifying factor in India, 
mutual name-calling should cease immediately. 
Every religious group should examine its own heart 
and set things in order by its own effort. There 
should be justice and fair-play all round. The more 
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enlightened ones in every community should take 
the lead in stopping misrepresentation and in pro¬ 
moting mutual understanding. There should be 
absolute scrupulousness in dealing with each other. 
The question of surrender of one community to an¬ 
other should be put out of one’s mind for ever. 

In, the interest of truth and religious harmony, a 
person should be free to believe or not to believe 
that all religions are alike. The wise thing, however, 
would be to believe that religions are both like each 
other and unlike each other. Their differences are 
as significant as their similarities. 

Christians in India should re-think their theo¬ 
logy and not take everything from the West, lock, 
stock, and barrel. God has not left himself without 
witness in any age or generation. No religion has a 
right to claim a monopoly of truth. If Christians in 
India would lay stress on the operation of the Holy 
Spirit and witness to what God has done for them in 
their own lives, their testimony would be heard 
eagerly. Instead of running after numbers, which is 
after all trivial in character, Indian Christians as 
well as missionaries should seek to demonstrate the 
worthwhileness of their religion through Christian 
life and character. Wherever possible, strenuous 
efforts should be made to adapt Christianity to in¬ 
digenous forms and institutions. Care should be 
taken, however, to adhere to the core of Christianity. 
Whatever adjustment is made should be on the peri¬ 
phery of the religion. Christians should endeavour 
to be Indian through and through in their political 
loyalties without at the same time sacrificing th&r 
higher loyalty to their conscience and to the claims 
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of the Kingdom of God. In so doing the Christian is 
not surrendering himself to a super-State or to a 
Christian imperialism. 

Hindus, Muslims, Christians, and the rest should 
undertake a reverential study of each other’s Scrip¬ 
tures and prayers and the lives of saints. They might 
take part in each other’s fairs and festivals so long 
as there is no surrender of the vital principles of one’s 
religion,. What is cultural and aesthetic has a uni¬ 
versal value and is not the peculiar property of any 
one religion. 

Inasmuch as a secular State is not a synonym for a 
godless or immoral State, leaders of the various com¬ 
munities might put their heads together in evolving 
a set of graded lessons in morals and common reli¬ 
gious principles which could be used in schools and 
colleges. In the preparation of these lessons full use 
should be made of the folklore, the epics, the songs, 
proverbs and parables of the country as well as of the 
Scriptures and religious literature of all the principal 
religions of the land. In the conduct of public meet¬ 
ings, where a religious ceremony is considered desir¬ 
able, leaders of the various religious communities 
might be invited to draw up suitable forms which 
would not cause offence to anyone and yet at the same 
time carry with them a reverential spirit. Such 
arrangement need not be on a nation-wide scale, but 
may vary from time to time and place to place. 

The ideal of a secular State should be spelt out 
far more clearly than is the case at present and in¬ 
fringements on it should be dealt with firmly. There 
is no justification whatever for the official patronage 
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of rites and ceremonies of any one religion to the 
exclusion of others. 

If religion is to be a unifying factor, it is neces¬ 
sary for all religions in India to give up their obscu¬ 
rantism. The light of reason, should be brought to 
bear upon religious beliefs and practices so that reli¬ 
gion may be liberated from magic and superstition. 
Schools of religion should be attached to a few uni¬ 
versities for a scientific study of religions. 
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the hindu conception of 
religious freedom 

K. C. Varadachari 

It has undoubtedly become a great question nowadays 
as to whether men should have a right to religious 
freedom. It was not so at all times. Political freedom 
has been achieved to a certain degree everywhere in 
the XXth century. It must be conceded that this poli¬ 
tical freedom itself was striven for by those who felt 
that the individuals in the world should have reli¬ 
gious freedom. Economic freedom is yet a long way 
off, despite all socialisms. Political freedom is claimed 
to be the necessary condition of economic freedom. 
All these freedoms are preliminaries and means to 
religious freedom to which only lip-service is being 
paid in some quarters, and not even that in some 
others. We should not forget that some political ideo¬ 
logies hold that religion is a contradiction of freedom 
itself in all its forms. But then the word ‘religion’ has 
a multivocal reference. 

Social Freedom vs. Spiritual Freedom 

Freedom is the goal of all life, at least human 
life ; this has been the earliest conception of Hindu 
religion. Man is conditioned by his environment, he 
struggles to survive in it, he has vast desires, he 
has a zest for life itself and wishes to enjoy life, but 
he is baulked both by his environment And other 
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competitors in the field. Above all he feels himself 
impotent against the disasters, natural and social, and 
against death that terminates the struggle. Freedom 
from death may well be the most important goal for 
man to strive for. All that man has been able to 
achieve, thanks to the progress of medical science, 
applied and preventive, is a postponement of it. Its 
final abolition however is doomed to failure, though 
man. has not quite abandoned the attempt. 

Man realises that he is a soul, whose values and 
conceptions are in some respects the obverses of those 
of his own physical body that strives to survive in 
the environment, for in that consists its entire endea¬ 
vour to live. Surely there is more than the ends un¬ 
consciously pursued of perpetuation through pro¬ 
geny. This may be an alternative and complement to 
self-preservation. 

Freedom in the religious sense then is the 
attempt at getting out of bondage to the twin phe¬ 
nomena of birth and death. In this sense it is a trans¬ 
cendence of the physical. Real freedom should there¬ 
fore be of the spiritual; and whatever meaning men 
may grant to the physical body and the world, as 
illusion or unreality or imperfect and obstructive ele¬ 
ments to spiritual life, it is precisely when one over¬ 
comes this obstructive or illusive element and ignor¬ 
ance that one attains absolute freedom. 

The desire for real freedom is one of the power¬ 
ful impulses and incentives in men and it is known 
as the mystical or divine drive within. It is so funda¬ 
mental an urge that human development and cul¬ 
tural progress depend more on this than on any 
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other urge. This is seen very clearly in the life- 
histories of saints who had renounced the other urges 
for its sake. It may start rather unconsciously but 
at maturity it becomes a conscious inner pressure to 
transcend all limitations, bondages and social restric¬ 
tions. It is the search for ultimate values in the 
profound depths of oneself and nature. No wonder 
great saints know the allurement of this call of the 
infinite and freedom and its power to overrule other 
dominant human and subhuman impulses. 

The psychological urge, the rational search, the 
ethical imperative of obligation to the highest, the 
metaphysical need for existential attainment, are 
verily the fourfold forms of the search for ultimate 
liberty. The conception of freedom as an end in it¬ 
self involves the subordination, the sublimation or 
transvaluation of all other values and ends. The 
ancient thinkers in India never subscribed to the 
concept of barren freedom, for freedom is never bar¬ 
ren, since it is the nature of the Self itself. 
To a socialised conception freedom of a transcendent 
order is barren of human social content, of rights and 
attainments of the transient and transitory nature. 
The evolution of freedom is said to be a gradual pro¬ 
cess. It is traced to the process of growth in the 
social contexts of family, community and nation. 
Individualistically it is the gradual process by which 
one passes from desire for needs to desire for acti¬ 
vity and to power and pleasure. The purusarthas 
are artha, kama and dharma and it is held that great¬ 
est freedom is obtained when the first two are con¬ 
trolled and determined by the last. The fact that 
freedom in the social sense passes through these three 
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stages should not blind us to the other fact that ren¬ 
ders all these achievements meaningless. Hinduism 
thus holds that social ends of life are only partial 
realisations and really only wild-goose chase, as these 
are precariously held in one’s life. The real freedom 
is detachment from these ‘goods of the social life’. The 
ultimate direction should govern the enjoyment of 
these things. There is no doubt that these lower ends 
of life are possible only because they can, develop the 
love for the infinite freedom. In a social world the 
reign of law ( dharma ) is the best guarantee of free¬ 
dom of every individual as well as the good or the 
welfare of the entire people or State. It assures free¬ 
dom of pursuit of certain ends of pleasure though res¬ 
tricted. It is impossible to conceive of absolute free¬ 
dom in a world of social relations. Political freedom 
is only a limited freedom, since it is dependent on 
the egalitarian principle of equal freedom or justice 
for all. Though logically speaking this is paradoxi¬ 
cal, yet in ordinary life we have resigned ourselves 
to accepting it as a workable compromise and indeed 
as the working principle. It is pragmatic, humanistic, 
utilitarian and yet liberal. Once freedom is restricted 
to this sphere it sooner or later tends towards stagna¬ 
tion of interest and finally loss of incentive and growth. 

Real freedom therefore is not harnessed to social 
freedoms, however worthy. It is the freedom of the 
transcendental or the Deity. It is the primary duty of 
every individual to seek God for it is in his nature 
to attain Him. Man seeks a greater life and no social 
institution, however big and pretentious, can fulfil the 
need for freedom and existence that God grants. No 
individual can for ever be thwarted from this goal; 
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it is stronger than any biological instinct known to 
man. No one has a right to deny this freedom to any 
individual whatsoever, much less a State or sover¬ 
eign or society or community. 

Hindu seers from the very beginning had played 
up this right to religious liberty or realisation of God 
as more permanent and true than, the secular free¬ 
doms which modern political theory urges as being 
the conditions of religious freedom, for the latter are 
obviously to the Hindu putting the cart before the 
horse. The Upanishads that proclaim this message 
are more aware of the deeper values of the spirit 
f sreyas 9 than the ‘preyas 9 . Real blessedness is only for 
those who have turned away from all terrestrial goods. 

The primary problem today is the tendency to 
deny this freedom to religion either by minimizing 
its importance or denying its necessity. It implies 
that it is more important to have the needs of the 
physical body fully satisfied so as to leave us free to 
devote ourselves to the pleasures of the spirit (if 
there be any such). But the planning of modern civil¬ 
ization geared up to this end of economic prosperity 
hardly leaves any leisure to the individual who is 
called upon to play his part in securing it. Men are 
in danger of forgetting at times that there is a real 
freedom that is precious. The concrete content of 
freedom is said to be bread and butter and opportuni¬ 
ties for physical and social enjoyments. But was it 
not a hedonist himself who said that it is better to 
be a man dissatisfied than a pig satisfied ? Is it not 
a question of hierarchy of values ? If so it must be 
determined so as to gain the real freedom that libe¬ 
rates and helps richer and fuller life than the license 
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to sin, and sink. Here then is the significance of the 
human being in evolution as marking out or differ¬ 
entiating himself from other creatures perhaps equally 
endowed with the physical and vital cravings and 
needs but lacking the direction and impulse towards 
real freedom. Therefore the religious search for free¬ 
dom becomes the cardinal force and principle of 
human life. Secular ethics of socialism or co-opera- 
tism and so on are not answers to this nor can they 
be considered to be means to it. It is part of the 
very make-up of human existence that it cannot part 
with its social and economic aspects without anguish 
and pain. But the religious search is an imperative 
and resignation must be achieved as painlessly and 
as smoothly as possible by contemplating on the ex¬ 
quisite experience of freedom that is not diluted with 
the secular pleasures of the physical and the social. 
Hinduism provides for the sannyasa or renounced 
life as the culmination or summit of the human social 
achievement in the direction of ultimate freedom. * 

We know that social society resists the indivi¬ 
dual^ yearning after freedom for himself, for it feels 
that it is a kind of escapism on the part of the indi¬ 
vidual from his responsibilities to it, something 
deplorable and defiant of the laws of social nature. 
Though the individual is a creature of his social cir¬ 
cumstances and perhaps in a sense organic to it, it 
is yet the yearning for real freedom that is marked 
as his individualistic tendency. Separation though it 
is, it is not a tendency towards disruption of the 

* To have reduced Sannyasa to the state of universal 
service of humanity is the socialisation of the concept, 
and not quite warranted by its spirit. 
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society. The anarchistic tendency is a simulacrum of 
the sannyasa , the false as distinguished from the true. 
For religious striving is not a rebellion against nor a 
criticism of society as such, though in a social con¬ 
text these may be forced on one whose direction to 
the vaster asocial or transcendental world or state of 
ultimate value and destiny is impeded or obstructed 
by it. 

He enters into a greater society for even, the world 
society is not capable of being an, adequate arena for 
the exercise and realisation of his freedom. So long 
as the individual’s yearning and movement towards 
his freedom is just a queer and very personal move¬ 
ment it has been everywhere recognized as something 
inconsequential, an, innocent pastime. But when it 
means denials of certain features of social experience 
and secular attitudes, it is held suspect and comes in 
for rather rigid scrutiny. It would be wrong to con¬ 
clude that the religious attitude and way of life, 
though recognized as a personal and individual affair, 
can be treated to be exclusively so. The society which 
is concerned with general welfare exercises its right 
to look into the spirit of the religious attitude and its 
sincerity. 

If the test of sincerity is the loyalty that the indi¬ 
vidual displays towards his goal under all circum¬ 
stances and society is fully satisfied, the individual be¬ 
comes the spearhead of a new evaluation in social life. 
It is one of the main, attractions of ancient existen¬ 
tialism, that it equates real existence with the courage 
to follow uncompromisingly the inner light, voice and 
vision. 
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Once then we grant that the individual’s search 
for transcendent freedom is essential to his existence 
and meaning, then it becomes inevitable that all other 
freedoms are but relative, and instrumental if at all, 
to that freedom and must be adjudged as valuable or 
otherwise by that test of realisation. The Vedanta 
holds this to be the goal of all life, and has been, the 
inspiring guidance through the ages to all the peoples 
of India. 

Catholicity of Hinduism—Tolerance of Many 
Paths 

The very multifariousness of Hindu religious prac¬ 
tice and mystic experience points to the wide liberal¬ 
ity of its eternal purpose. The individual is respon¬ 
sible to that ultimate value of his being, and must 
not be hindered, even encouraged to attain it. Yoga 
practices are such searches for the Ultimate, even 
when the Ultimate has not been at all what has been 
approved by society. A wide diversity of talent and 
interest always makes for dissimilarity of the indivi¬ 
duals and their reactions. Indeed the perfection of 
union for each is a unique event—that is the event 
of his immortal existence. Though the ultimate real¬ 
isation may mean a losing of oneself indistinguishably 
in the Absolute, yet it is a unique act of attainment, 
not a loss, since the Absolute fills him completely and 
grants him the freedom of His Being. This is techni¬ 
cally called tanmayatva. 

Hinduism has therefore striven after a monotheis¬ 
tic and even a monistic experience, but has always 
recognized that the path of attainment is a pluralistic 
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or many-sided and multi-pronged one. Logically it 
would be difficult otherwise to sustain the view that 
all is one Existence only, while psychologically the 
attainment is by each and every individual. 

It is further realised that God is a multi-personal¬ 
ity. The Vedic Seer, Aditya, sang that the Ultimate 
Existence is One only, though the sages ( viprah) 
speak of It in different ways : 

Indram Mitram Varuriam Agnim dhur atho divyah 

sa supar/jo Garutman | 

Ekam sad viprah bahudhd vadanty Agnim Yamam 

Mdtarisvdnam dhuh 11 
Rig Veda I. 164.46. 
The conception that the One Being or Godhead has 
many personalities or names ( sahasrandma ) has prov¬ 
ed the basic foundation, of Hindu theologico-mystic 
genius. It has led to the acceptance of the highest of 
every religious experience as Brahman by whatever 
name designated and whatever be its alleged content. 

God's nature is infinite and His attributes are in¬ 
finite and unfathomable. It is impossible for a finite 
being such as man to comprehend it, and he can, neither 
affirm nor deny Its ineffable nature. What he could 
deny is indeed very little, for it is positive knowledge 
alone which could permit the denial to it of all that 
it is not. Eminent theological mystics like Sri Rama¬ 
nuja denied to God all imperfections and deter¬ 
minations native to the human being. They however 
affirmed positively all the most auspicious qualities 
of satyam, jnanam , anandam, anantam and aisvaryam, 
vlryam, tejas, balam, sakti, prltt and sundaram. Others 
denied all perfections of Brahman since our human 
ideas of perfection are bound to be imperfect. The 
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Absolute is indeed beyond all the relative manifesta¬ 
tions in so far as its perfections are concerned, but 
that does not mean that the Absolute is not related 
to the world of human knowledge and verily partici¬ 
pating in it. For the world of man is grounded in the 
Being and Nature of the Godhead. Though the Divine- 
Lord is exceeding great and transcendent He is also 
immanent or organic to the universe. This is the logic 
of the Infinite expressed in the ordinary language as 
the inexpressible nature of the Divine Godhead and 
His mystery. 

When the Divine Godhead is approached as the 
Father or the Mother of the Universe both in the 
transcendent and causal senses of these terms as well 
as in the incarnational, the personal aspect of the 
deity blends with the impersonal. The religious demand 
for the personal experience of the relationship of the 
Infinite and transcendental form is one that reveals 
the logic of infinite experience. The truth of the 
Divine is not exclusively the personal or the imper¬ 
sonal but the superpersonal that includes and explains 
them. The Bhagavad Gita has indeed declared the 
triple status of the Deity as Ksara, Aksara and the 
Purusottama. There is an inexplicable organic rela¬ 
tionship between these aspects which cannot be over¬ 
ridden by any exuberant or exaggerated emphasis of 
any one of them. Therefore the ultimate experience 
of the liberty-granting Deity includes the distinctive 
and simultaneous experiences of the different statuses 
of the Absolute. 

Whatever may be the experience, whether it is 
of the cosmic or terrestrial and social order, it has a 
real possibility of leading one on to the other statuses 
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of the Absolute. It is here we find that freedom leads 
to freedom and more freedom. The Agama literature, 
especially the Pancar a tr a, brings out this characteris¬ 
tic of the nature of the Infinite in personal experience 
most fully and is affirmed as the hrdaya (central in¬ 
tegrating experience or truth) of the Veda itself. 

Thus the conception of freedom as identical with 
the integral divine attainment is comprehensive as 
well as catholic. Being such, it cannot but permit 
freedom for the individual to realise that which is 
natural and attractive to him. The faith in the fuller 
potentialities of the realisation has been the guiding 
fact in the tolerance practised by Hinduism. Periodi¬ 
cally too its saints have restored to it its catholicity 
whenever it was under the threat of sectarian forces 
or partial representation. 

There is no doubt that the faith in the catholic 
and comprehensive nature of the Deity was facili¬ 
tated by the large compassion and willingness to con¬ 
cede that others equally sincere in their love for the 
Ultimate could exist and follow other ways in this 
wide world of God. There is also the realisation that 
intellectual dichotomy of the logical-minded men 
could be the source of real abstractions, even as the 
earlier instinctive protective dichotomy of social 
opposition was capable of leading them to wrong 
movements. Fanaticism which is the parent of in¬ 
tolerance and the stimulus to the denial of freedom 
to others, becomes impossible once this truth is re¬ 
cognized by the large mass of men belonging to dif¬ 
ferent faiths. The ethos or the cultural pattern or 
gestalt should have developed with this fundamen- 
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tal conception as it is with Hinduism from the Vedic 
period downwards, and nothing has seriously im¬ 
perilled this Unitas-multiplex conception of the 
nature of the Deity on the one hand, and freedom 
paths on the other. 

Conversion 

Conversion is not an experience that entails the 
cutting oneself off from the rest of the society to 
which one belonged either to enter into another com¬ 
munity or group or into his own solitariness 
( ekantitva ), for all religious experience is a chal¬ 
lenge to the prevailing social patterns of conduct and 
thought. There is however a well-recognized and per¬ 
haps universal principle of transformation or con¬ 
version which is to abandon all that is obstructive 
to the growth of spiritual freedom and illumination 
or salvation. It is conceived of in diverse ways as 
the necessity to sell all that one has and to give 
everything away and to follow the inner lead. This 
is to render all possibility of return to old ways of 
life impossible. This is the general principle of all 
sannyasa, symbolic or integral; it is the principle 
of detachment, pratikulyasya varjanam and is a con¬ 
sequence of the anukula-scunkalpa or willing the path 
of self-emancipation. This is a categorical impera¬ 
tive of the spiritual way. An inner renunciation of 
all that hinder (and these have uniformly been con¬ 
sidered to be material pleasures and powers and 
designated as the preyas) is the law of spiritual stand¬ 
ards. Spiritual conversion is the open door but not 
always so. The simulacrums of conversion have 
always prevailed in all religions no less than in 
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Hinduism or Buddhism or others. The claim to have 
heard the imperative voice of the spirit is not usually 
admitted by the society which looks upon it suspi¬ 
ciously, for more often, it has been found that it pro¬ 
ceeded from lurking or unconscious temptations of 
political or social power and pleasure. Such conver¬ 
sions are despite their religious colouring mainly 
biassed, economically and politically. The history of 
conversions has amply justified this suspicion. 

In the Western method, political uniformity dic¬ 
tated religious uniformity, and compulsion rather 
than inward conversion has been the rule however 
disguised as the principle of sharing in the light and 
salvation of one’s light with all, or the social impe¬ 
rative. In Hindu thought and religion, however, the 
fundamental truth of spirituality has been inward 
freedom, so absolute that it embraced both man’s 
here and the hereafter. Though its preoccupation 
with the freedom of the hereafter is more emphatic, 
it had never departed from this right to freedom for 
oneself, for in this freedom lay the realisation of 
sharing it with the rest in and through the Absolute. 
This faith in the sharing in and through God every 
moment of one’s life, is implicit in the knowledge 
that there is One Existence which is freedom for all. 
Neither social considerations of the most sublime 
order nor political subjugations w and imposed servi¬ 
tudes had ever been preventives or deterrants to him 
who had chosen the path of moksa . 

If Hindu religious thought appears mainly indi¬ 
vidualistic it is only on the path which is willy nilly 
personal and not in respect of the End, for that End 
is the same for all. Each individual almost walks alone 
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except for the blessed company of his Teacher or Guru, 
who is recognized as his own Self and as the represen¬ 
tative or delegate of the continuous line of tradition 
and experience he represents—the Guruparampara. 
It is well known, that in Hinduism this spiritual tra¬ 
dition that is living and necessary is equivalent to 
the socio-spiritual concept of f gotra \ Under special 
circumstances of sadhana (or spiritual practice) one 
passes over or is passed on to other ‘gotras\ though 
later social thought has made it a hereditary and 
social institution. The identity of the spiritual heir 
(jndna-putra) with the biological son split up into 
two series owing to the freedom of the first and the 
biological determination of the second. Cases have 
clearly occurred to show that the former (jndna- 
putra or sisya) is spiritually and therefore legiti¬ 
mately the continuer of spiritual light and fit to trans¬ 
mit the spiritual force necessary for perfection and 
freedom, and not the latter who may not be fit to 
do so. This has a perfect bearing on the tradition of 
freedom in spiritual matters. Visvamitra’s acceptance 
of Sunassepa (a Vedic Rishi) into his gotra as well 
as his denial of it to his sons, shows the importance 
of spiritual descent over the hereditary. This is avow¬ 
edly true of later religious seers also, especially in the 
lifetime of Sri Ramanuja. But all that is meant by 
fitness test in spiritual matters ( adhikdri-bheda ) is 
that in the eyes of the wise changes in sadhana can¬ 
not and should not be lightly made. 

Hindu thought relies on the ‘natural good’ of all or 
that what the Supreme Being has ordained for each 
individual, however much warped and thwarted by the 
individual's karma, is good for him. Thus the social 
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conditions in which one is born, the sadhanas that are 
available to him within these conditions and the 
nature of Deity as connoted by His name and form, 
are all for one’s good only, provided one willingly 
accepts them and pursues the path of liberation. If 
this pursuit is lost sight of or one is not a mumuksu or 
seeker after ultimate liberation, all these appear to him 
sheer impediments and obstructions, and resistance 
develops so as to precipitate rebellion and sin. How¬ 
ever it is indeed a fact that circumstances arise within 
one’s social conditions which urge him to experiment 
with other methods and means ( sadhanas ) more 
seriously in order to attain the end speedily. These 
too he and those around him recognize as unusual but 
then he is a chosen one and has to walk or run on 
that route alone. He is an asset to the world. He be¬ 
comes the centre of a new inspiration, which is but 
a deepening and ennobling experience for the rest of 
the truth of the Ultimate Veda. This too is a natural 
enough phenomenon in Hinduism. 

Experience, rich and multitudinous in Indian his¬ 
tory, as vastly distinct as in the epochs of Buddhism, 
and Jainism, Saivism, Vaisnavism and Saktaism, Islam 
and Christianity, not to speak of Hebraic and Zoroas- 
trian, has provided the knowledge that in religious life 
truth lies in freedom of approach as*well as freedom of 
the Form which one worships. This knowledge has un¬ 
consciously as well as consciously grown in the life 
of the Indian people as such and the followers of 
Hinduism especially, as part and parcel of its tradi¬ 
tion. It is this fact that made Gandhiji claim for 
Hinduism universality or the name of Universal Reli¬ 
gion. 
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Teaching of the Gita 

Salvation is for all those who seek God alone, for 
all mumuksus, says the Bhagavad Gita. 

Ye’pyanyadevatdbhakta yajante sradhanvitah | 

Te’pi mameva Kaunteya yajantyavidhipu.rvakam || 

ix. 23. 

“Even those who worship other deities and sacri¬ 
fice to them with faith in their hearts are really 
worshipping me, though with a mistaken 
approach.” 

Yo yo yam yam tanum bhaktah sraddhaya.rcitum 

icchati | 

Tasya tasyacalam sraddha tarn eva vidadhamy 

altam 11 
vii. 21. 

“It does not matter what deity a devotee chooses 
to worship. If he has faith I make his faith un¬ 
wavering.” 

Again the supreme Teacher of Hinduism says 
that he who has taken, to worshipping the deity for 
his freedom that is to lead him to the Immortal can 
never be utterly lost. Though he fails many times 
since he has rightly resolved to attain the transcend¬ 
ent and the eternal he will ultimately attain the 
Supreme. 

Partha naiveha namutra vinasas tasya vidyate | 

Na hi kalyanakrt kascid durgatim tata gacchati 11 

vi. 40. 

“No my son. That man is not lost either in this 
world or the next. No one who seeks Brahman 
ever comes to an, evil end.” 

F 
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Above all §rf Kfsna has made the wonderful 
declaration that He saves all without any distinction 
whether they worship other gods or devas or whether 
they belong to any caste or state provided they elect 
to achieve the transcendent and renounce the transi¬ 
ent. There is freedom to choose or not to choose the 
auspicious (kalyana ). The great Scriptures can only 
counsel but not compel, and this freedom for the indivi¬ 
dual to get out of ignorance and bondage and death 
and fear is something to be chosen. One cannot be 
'forced to be free' though all cultures aim at persua¬ 
sion through education and example. §rl Kisna indeed 
tells Arjuna almost at the very end of his discourse 
and counsel: 

Iti te jnanam dkhyatam guhyad guhyataram maya\ 

Vimrfyaitad avasesena yathecchasi tathd kuru 11 

xviii. 63. 

"Now I have taught you that wisdom which is 
the secret of secrets. Ponder it carefully. Then 
act as you think best.” 

The right to sin or freedom to sin is a self-stultifying 
freedom and has been properly identified with bond¬ 
age and ignorance, and it cannot be called religious 
freedom. Since it is neither religious nor freedom, the 
so-called freedom to sin or damnation is not consi¬ 
dered to be a part of Hindu religious consideration. 
The love of God makes use of these failures them¬ 
selves, these derelicts of freedom to grant them an 
abiding soul-experience which once for all will turn 
them away from that choice. It is therefore that the 
soul’s evolution is something determined by the God¬ 
head’s choice and inevitable. 
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Conclusion 

Thus it can be seen that Hinduism as a universal 
religion is based on the essential right to freedom for 
every individual to realise his ultimate destiny as a 
spiritual being. The conception of the Oneness of the 
Divine includes multiple statuses and names and forms 
both terrestrial and transcendental, and the methods or 
sadhanas for attainment are, whilst being exclusive 
up to a particular point, organic to each other. 
Sri. Aurobindo, one of the most luminous expositors 
of Hindu metaphysical and yogic $a dhana, has brought 
out this fundamental genius and force of the integral 
to be the cardinal genius of spirituality in India. It 
is native to her consciousness to emphasize the prin¬ 
ciple of Oneness in the Many as the logical expression 
of the infinite experience of freedom all-sidedly and 
integrally or organically. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, the 
Vice-President of the Republic of India, has shown 
the same catholicity and comprehensiveness to be the 
significant differentia of Hinduism. 

Religious Freedom and Religious Realisation or 
God are for Hinduism synonymous terms. 
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religious freedom from the 
Christian point of view 

C. P Mathew 

India has set her feet on a long and ardous path of 
social and economic reconstruction and progress. 
Many are the obstacles on, the way to be surmounted. 
For the attainment of the great goal before her, no¬ 
thing is perhaps more necessary than a growing sense 
of solidarity and unity of the nation, as a whole. That 
unity is necessarily a unity in complexity. For the 
realization and maintenance of that sense of unity, 
every section of the vast nation must feel that it is 
not unfairly dealt with in any way and is not un¬ 
necessarily cramped in the exercise of its legitimate 
freedom for self-expression and growth. In the pre¬ 
sent paper, attention is mainly confined to religious 
freedom. While it is looked at specially from the 
Christian community’s point of view, care is taken 
not to put forth any special claim, i.e., a claim for 
any right which is not to be extended to any other 
community in the country, small or big. 

Right to Freedom of Religion 

Within a short time after the attainment of our 
independence, our national leaders succeeded in fram¬ 
ing a Constitution of which we may all feel proud. 
It has laid down the basis of a secular democracy, a 
democracy not only in the political sense but in the 
social and economic sense as well. It is obvious that 
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the word “secular” does not mean “anti-religious”; 
but strangely enough, people have sometimes unjus¬ 
tifiably taken it to mean as if the State should pay 
no heed to the religious sentiments of people ! This 
is absurd. What the term can be rightly taken to 
imply is that all the various religious sects are re¬ 
garded as possessing equal rights and freedom in the 
eyes of the State, that no one amongst them is enti¬ 
tled to any special favour or privilege and that none 
is to be looked at with suspicion,. This freedom is 
defined in Article 25, Section, 1, as follows: 
“Subject to public order, morality and health and 
to the other provisions of this Part, all persons are 
equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the right 
freely to profess, practise and propagate religion.” 
The word “propagate” was put in deliberately after 
careful consideration ; it is by no means a slip. It 
is arguable that even without that word, the meaning 
of it is comprehended in the words “practise reli¬ 
gion”. For Christians, propagation of their faith is an 
indispensable part of the practice of their religion. 
This point which is so simple and obvious to Christ¬ 
ians, unfortunately seems to be rather difficult for 
the practical comprehension of many good Hindu 
friends. It is good therefore that the Constitution has 
explicitly mentioned the freedom to propagate one’s 
faith and has left us in no doubt about it. It is no 
little credit to the framers of the Constitution, most of 
whom were Hindus, that they unmistakably provided 
for the full religious freedom of minorities like Mus¬ 
lims and Christians. This will be appreciated all the 
more when we remember that it is a freedom or right 
which most Hindus do not want for themselves, since 
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Hinduism is not essentially a missionary religion. But 
while this freedom has been embedded in the Con¬ 
stitution, one who occupies a very high position in 
the Congress organization of the country frankly 
stated the other day that the rank and file of even 
the Congress people have yet to grasp the full impli¬ 
cations of this exalted ideal and that it seems to be 
a somewhat slow process. This observation was made 
in connection with the Indian Converts Bill brought 
forward by a loyal member of the Congress Party in 
the Parliament a short time ago. It is necessary there¬ 
fore that patient efforts be made from time to time to 
draw out the implications of this ideal and to hold 
up the ideal with all those implications before our 
nation. 

At the very outset it may be noted that every 
freedom or right has to be exercised in a society sub¬ 
ject to certain necessary conditions or limitations. 
These limitations must be such as are really neces¬ 
sary and not prejudicial to the essence of the free¬ 
dom. They must not certainly be of such a character 
as to kill the freedom in effect. The recent Converts 
Bill referred to above, one is afraid, sought to impose 
conditions of the latter kind, though probably it was 
never intended. To agree on the character of any 
proposed limitation, as to whether it is really neces¬ 
sary or is wanton, may not always be easy and may 
therefore require careful reflection. 

Let us now plunge into the subject. We shall 
take up for some detailed consideration the freedom 
of the propagation of one’s religious faith as this is 
the only freedom that has been practically called in 
question, by some, while the others have been un¬ 
challenged. At the cost of repetition, we shall point 
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out that this belongs to the very heart of religious 
freedom for the Christian. From the earliest days of 
Christianity down to our own times it has been so 
and till the end of ages it will remain so. It follows 
from the very nature of Christianity and is not a 
mere persisting accident. Sometimes, one hears it 
spoken of as a kind of unnecessary and unhealthy 
accretion in Christianity. Such a view cannot be sus¬ 
tained when we consider the basic dogma of Christ¬ 
ianity as well as its long history. Any one who has 
even in a casual manner acquainted himself with the 
origin and spread of Christianity in the early cen¬ 
turies and with its essential doctrines, should find it 
impossible to entertain such a view. It is open to 
any one to say that Christianity should have from 
the very beginning developed along different lines, 
but that will be to say that the Christianity of their 
preference or imagination is different from the 
actual historical Christianity. We have to deal with 
the Christianity of history and the actual system of 
Christian thought in its very essence and not the 
Christianity which some of its critics may wish it 
to have been. 

Why is it maintained here that the missionary or 
self-propagating character of Christianity follows 
from its innermost essence ? What is that innermost 
essence of it ? It is faith in Jesus Christ as the God 
who became Man to reveal God in and by His life 
and death and resurrection and to unite all mankind 
with God in His own person. This is perhaps too 
cryptic a statement and one is therefore tempted to 
develop it at some length. Still one refrains from 
doing so because the present effort is not to explain 
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the essence of Christianity in such a way as to jnake 
it fully intelligible to those who are outside its fold, 
but only to show how Christians consider it obliga¬ 
tory to seek to propagate their faith in Christ. To 
the Christian, full salvation or spiritual fulfilment is 
mediated through Jesus Christ. He is ‘the way, 
and the truth and the life”, even as He claimed to 
be. He is not just an idealization of certain precious 
human values, not just a form under which we may 
usefully think of God. He is an actual historical per¬ 
son with such an eternal and infinite nature and sig¬ 
nificance as do not belong to any other. But man¬ 
kind can by trust in Him and by union with Him 
share in His nature and life. This may appear to 
some people to be a too narrow and exclusive faith. 
Whatever it be, this is the true Christian faith and 
having such a faith in Christ, the Christian inevit¬ 
ably conceives it to be his glorious duty and privi¬ 
lege to preach Christ and to bring into contact with 
Him as many as he can rightly influence, both for 
their own liberation from the bondage of sin as well 
as for the glory of Christ’s name. 

This commendation of Christ by his followers to 
other people, takes many forms, but they have all a 
common nature. They are all permeated by love. The 
God that Jesus revealed by His life and death is a 
God of love. In fact Jesus said “God is love”. (What 
true love consists in is worth deep study. Love has 
apparently harsh features and is not all softness and 
sentimentality). Jesus was led to His cross by that 
love of God which burned in His heart. With this 
general observation, let us pass on to a few details 
of the work of commendation of Christ by his follow¬ 
ers to others. 
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Preaching the Christian Gospel 

One has heard the remark that it is life and action 
which really matter and not preaching. There is 
some force in, this observation, and yet the distinc¬ 
tion is not to be pressed too far. The Christian Gos¬ 
pel which one proclaims in words has to be backed up 
by one’s own life of genuine love and humble service. 
But surely explanatory words and statements have to 
supplement our right actions or loving deeds. This is 
all the more so, considering the nature of the Christ¬ 
ian Gospel. What Christians have to testify to is pri¬ 
marily the action of God in Jesus Christ, in His life 
and death. This cannot be done without words spoken 
or written. The transformation in life which faith in. 
Christ will bring about in a man’s life, is to be testified 
to primarily by one’s actions. Here also, verbal testi¬ 
mony cannot altogether be ruled out. From the ear¬ 
liest days of Christianity, the preaching of the Gospel 
has played a large and indispensable part (Has it 
not been the same with the spread of Buddhism as 
well as Islam ?). St. Paul, than whom there has not 
been, a greater figure in the whole history of Christ¬ 
ianity, cried out, “Woe be unto me, if I preach not 
the Gospel”. In doing so he struck a note which re¬ 
verberates in the Church at all times. The idea that 
actions must and will speak for themselves and that 
all verbal commendation or preaching is superfluous, 
will not stand scrutiny in any sphere of life. Does any 
political party act on that principle ? The practical 
achievements of a party, no doubt, count more than 
any eloquent verbal advocacy of its excellence and yet 
every party pays great attention to such verbal expo¬ 
sition and advocacy too. 
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Sometimes people say that amongst professing 
Christians there are so many who are not seriously 
practising it and who are purely nominal Christians 
and that the Church has therefore so much to do 
amongst its own members and till that is completed, 
it need not turn its attention to those outside its fold. 
But surely the fact that there are many nominal Christ¬ 
ians who do not care to live up to their Christian faith 
and heritage is no reason why we should withhold the 
light of the Christian, Gospel and the glory of the 
Christian faith from those who are outside the Church. 
In fact it is not to be expected that at any time all 
the people in the Christian Church will be keen to 
practise their faith and mould their lives according 
to its pattern. “The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
a net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every 
kind : which, when it was full, they drew to shore, 
and sat down, and gathered the good into vessels, but 
cast the bad away.” 

This is the most appropriate occasion to consider 
the question of conversion. It is a little amusing to 
hear sometimes people say that propagation of one’s 
religious faith is permitted by the Indian Constitution, 
but that this does not necessarily imply the freedom 
of conversion. Let us look at the question for a 
moment. A Christian preaches to a group of people 
and some of those who hear him are attracted by the 
message and they begin to study *it seriously. It may 
be that a few of these are led on finally to the accept¬ 
ance of the Christian message and they decide to act 
on it. In other words, they want to join the Christian 
Church, for that is a necessary part of the acceptance 
of the Christian Gospel. So they become converts 
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to Christianity. It is the right of these people 
to do so, if they want it. The decision is certainly 
theirs, but the Christian preacher has been instrumen¬ 
tal in bringing about this decision on their part. “Con¬ 
version” is used to denote here an inner process which 
culminates in giving up one’s old religion and embrac¬ 
ing another of his own free choice. A mere external 
change which is not the outcome of an inner change 
of conviction and outlook on life, is a spurious con¬ 
version and it is to be deprecated and condemned. 
(That conversion from one religion to another is 
always unnecessary and what is desirable is only con¬ 
version within one’s own religion, i.e ., from practical 
indifference in spiritual matters to spiritual earnest¬ 
ness, that accordingly a Hindu should try only to be¬ 
come a better Hindu and a Muslim to become a better 
Muslim, is the view of many broad-minded Hindus. 
They have certainly the right to entertain and pro¬ 
claim this view. But this is emphatically not the 
Christian view.) One who accepts the Christian mes¬ 
sage is necessarily led on to membership in a visible 
body or organism called the Church. So then, 
a Christian has the right to preach his faith and 
his non-Christian hearers have the right to accept it 
if they choose. The right to preach and make converts 
Is the right of the adherent of any religion. An Arya 
Samajist has the right to preach his faith amongst 
Christians or Muslims and win them over to his sect. 
A Muslim may preach his faith amongst Christians 
and Hindus and these may embrace Islam if they so 
choose. 

We are considering this matter primarily from 
the Christian point of view, though not exclusively 
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so, and before we leave this, one or two practical 
questions of further detail may be touched on. The 
more important of the two is what relates to the con¬ 
tent of Christian preaching to non-Christians. In the 
olden days a considerable portion of such preaching 
was taken up with the denunciation of the suppos¬ 
edly weak points in the non-Christian religious sys¬ 
tems, such as idol worship, immoral practices asso¬ 
ciated with temple worship (in several places, the 
apparently questionable moral character of some of 
the Hindu avatars, etc. In, contrast with these, the 
strong points of Christianity were held up for the 
admiration of the audience. Now, it has come to be 
recognized increasingly that our Christian, duty is 
to preach Christ Crucified and the unspeakable gift 
of God in His Son, in other words, to preach posi¬ 
tively the wondrous acts of God in Jesus. Perhaps 
something of the old fashion still persists in several 
circles of Christian preachers. The word of the Cross 
may prove an offence and stumbling block to many 
at all times ; that cannot be helped. But we need 
not give unnecessary offence to anyone by ridiculing 
his religious beliefs and practices. The other point, 
admittedly of lesser importance, concerns the preach¬ 
ing of the Christian religion right in the midst of 
Hindu festival gatherings or assemblies. To what 
extent this is being done at present and with what 
reaction on the part of the non*Christians, one does 
not know for certain. If the Hindus do not object to 
it, there may be no harm in doing it, especially if 
the preaching is only of the positive type referred to 
above. If however objection is taken to it, it cannot 
be regarded as unreasonable and it is only right and 
proper that due regard be paid to the objection. 
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Running of Humanitarian Institutions 

Christian schools and colleges, hospitals, orphan¬ 
ages are all looked upon with suspicion and even hos¬ 
tility by certain sections oi non-Christians. As against 
these there are of course many amongst them who 
are warm in their appreciation of the services ren¬ 
dered by these institutions. But those who are un¬ 
sympathetic allege that the ulterior motive of those 
who run these is to make converts of their students 
or patients if possible and that is what the critics 
resent. What is the truth of the matter ? Consider 
a Christian hospital. A Christian doctor is immediate¬ 
ly interested in healing the disease of the patient in 
his charge and he does his very best for him. He 
takes pity on his sufferings and is eager to relieve 
him of the same. No doctor in a Christian hospital 
makes it a condition of his ministration that the 
patient should become a Christian ! The very idea is 
monstrous. But an earnest Christian doctor would 
like his patients to know the source of his compas¬ 
sion for them, that it is the spirit of Christ which 
inspires him with that compassion and that it is 
loyalty to his divine master which prompts him to 
spend his life in the service of his suffering brethren. 
Nay, more. While the Christian doctor is genuinely 
glad that his patient is cured of his physical malady, 
he also longs that his patient may be healed of his 
spiritual maladies by being brought into contact with 
Jesus who is the great physician of souls. But there 
is no coercion in this direction and in fact any ele¬ 
ment of coercion will only defeat its own purpose. 
As a matter of fact, thousands and tens of thousands 
of Hindu and Muslim patients are attended to in 
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Christian hospitals every year. And one wonders 
what infinitesimal proportion, of them become Christ¬ 
ians. Yet missionary doctors do not propose to give 
up their ministrations to the sick and the suffering. 

Next, about schools and colleges. Missionary 
societies have been running many such institutions 
for a long time in our country. The contribution they 
have made to the spread of education is often, grate¬ 
fully and generously acknowledged by many leaders 
of all communities. The indigenous Christian com¬ 
munity in India is increasingly taking charge of these 
institutions started by foreign missionary societies and 
is also opening new ones. A Christian, Church attaches 
great importance to these institutions and sets a high 
value on the service which it can render through them. 
It regards it very important to provide education, to 
its own children and youth in a Christian atmosphere 
and against a Christian background. It is also eager 
to impart the benefits of such an education to all those 
who would wish to avail themselves of it regardless 
of their caste or religion. What does Christian atmo¬ 
sphere mean in the context ? It means an atmosphere 
permeated by a sense of Christian values of life, an 
atmosphere largely determined by teachers who are 
motivated by the love of Christ in their dealings with 
the taught and who are eager to inculcate in them a 
Christian outlook on life here .and hereafter. It is 
significant that eminent non-Christian leaders who 
have passed through Christian schools and colleges 
are genuinely appreciative of the great help they re¬ 
ceived from them and are glad and thankful that they 
had their education in, those institutions. It has not 
aroused in them any narrow sectarian consciousness. 
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Exactly the opposite has been the result on the whole. 
It has made them broad in their outlook and sympa¬ 
thies. A specific point of great practical importance 
may be touched on in this connection. If Christian 
schools and colleges have to continue rendering their 
service, they must have the right or freedom to appoint 
as teachers those in whom they have confidence for 
the end in view, it being understood, of course, that 
they have the necessary academic qualifications pre¬ 
scribed by the State or the University. As long as the 
academic requirements are fulfilled, the State should 
not interfere with the freedom of Christian manage¬ 
ments in the matter of the appointment of teachers. 
Of course the same should apply to the management 
of schools and colleges run by non-Christian organ¬ 
izations. To be stripped of this freedom of appoint¬ 
ment of teachers is in essence to be deprived of the 
right to run these institutions. Further, as long as 
these institutions conform to the standards of acade¬ 
mic efficiency prescribed by the authorities, they 
should be entitled to financial assistance by the State. 
The slogan of the nationalization of all educational 
institutions is exceedingly dangerous, not only from 
the religious point of view but from the sound edu¬ 
cational point of view as well. It was heartening to 
note that Acharya Vinoba Bhave raised his voice 
against this dangerous slogan. The Constitution of 
our country has provided the necessary freedom in 
Article 30 (1) “All minorities, whether based on 
religion or language shall have the right to estab¬ 
lish and administer educational institutions of their 
choice. (2) The State shall not, in granting aid to 
educational institutions, discriminate against any edu¬ 
cational institution on the ground that it is under 
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the management of a minority, whether based on 
religion or language.” 

Relation of the Church in India to Churches 
Elsewhere 

This is a matter which has attracted a good deal 
of attention recently in, our country. Barring the old 
St. Thomas Christian community in Travancore- 
Cochin, the Indian Christian community is the pro¬ 
duct of the evangelical labours of missionaries from 
Western lands during the last few centuries. It is 
important for the strength and vitality of the Indian 
Church that it should increasingly become self-sup¬ 
porting as well as independent in the management of 
its own affairs. This is desirable from every point 
of view. The idea that Christianity is an importa¬ 
tion from the West and is therefore alien to our coun¬ 
try still persists, despite the fact that our great Prime 
Minister has repeatedly pointed out the truth that 
Christianity has been, here for 19 centuries and is as 
much a religion of India as any other religion in this 
country. The Indian Church must not only manage 
its own, internal affairs but must also take on itself 
in an increasing measure the duty of preaching the 
Gospel to all the people of this vast country. While 
all this is freely recognized, there are certain other 
aspects, which are not to be ignored. Christianity is 
not a national religion. In its very nature 
it is universal. Christians in India cannot there¬ 
fore cut themselves off from Christians in other 
parts of the world. They would like to give help to 
those in other countries and to receive help from them 
according as need arises, help in the form of money 
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as well as personnel. As things are, the Christian 
Church and community in India being small and 
very limited in resources, have to receive more than 
they are able to give. They do receive financial assist¬ 
ance for their institutions and work from outside. 
Questions have been asked in the Parliament about 
the exact amount of money brought into India for 
the assistance of Christian work and institutions. 
These questions have often been inspired by suspi¬ 
cion and mistrust and they almost carried a sugges¬ 
tion that if possible, this importation of money ought 
to be stopped. But why should not money be brought 
for the running of hospitals, schools, orphanages and 
such other institutions ? The candid answer of the 
objectors would be that while these institutions turn 
out much solid useful social work, the money may 
also indirectly help the conversion of some non- 
Christians to the Christian faith. But a secular State 
like ours should not mind conversion from any one 
religion to another. Of course, if the money is used 
in any illegal manner, such as for bribing people to 
become Christians, it is a different matter and the 
legal machinery of the State can be set in motion 
against it. So also, about getting foreign Christians 
into our country to help the Indian Church in any 
of its activities, one fails to see what objection there 
can be to it, subject of course to considerations which 
would hold good with regard to the admission of any 
foreigner. It is not denied, for a moment, that 
the admission of foreigners especially into certain 
areas in our country may have to be regulated for 
purposes of national security, or allied considera¬ 
tions. What we would urge is only that there is no 
justification to discriminate against Christian 
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missionaries from the foreign lands more than, against 
artists, traders or engineers from those lands. Yet, 
there is so much noise made about foreign mission¬ 
aries and their activities as if they were on the whole 
dangerous characters. 

Communal Harmony and Chrisfian 
Evangelization 

Would it not lead to communal ill-feeling and 
clashes, if people go over in large numbers from one 
religious fold to another ? Certainly, it need not, for it 
is the legitimate right of every individual to change 
his attitude to life and convictions about ultimate real¬ 
ities and that is what conversion involves. In, the pre¬ 
sent set-up in our country even if the size of any reli¬ 
gious community becomes considerably altered, it 
would have no political consequences. If the legiti¬ 
mate exercise of one’s right to hold any religious be¬ 
liefs or to change them evokes unreasonable hostility 
on the part of some people, it is these people that have 
to be checked. To take an analogy, during election 
times, one hears of occasional clashes between differ¬ 
ent political parties, though luckily they are very rare, 
and yet nobody would suggest that the legitimate pro¬ 
paganda by any party should be prohibited on the 
score that some other party may feel enraged at it. 

The suspicion of and hostility to Christian evan¬ 
gelism rests largely upon the assumption that con¬ 
version from one religion to another, especially from 
Hinduism to Christianity which latter is regarded as 
in some way an alien faith is undesirable. This is a 
matter of individual religious or philosophical opinion. 
A secular State like ours can have no view on it, with- 
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out ceasing to be secular. When once it is seen that 
the above assumption is a questionable one about 
which differences are to be permitted, it should be 
obvious that the prejudice against Christian evangel¬ 
ism cannot be reasonably maintained, and that the 
freedom of religious propaganda as well as the cor¬ 
responding freedom of conversion from any religion 
to another should be amongst the freedoms maintain¬ 
ed in, every civilized State. 

Nature of Christian Catholicity 

Earlier in this article, reference was made to the 
impression that a short presentation of the essence 
of the Christian Gospel may possibly create in the 
minds of some readers, namely that it is a narrow and 
exclusive message. Without examining how far such 
an impression is really justified, I passed on with the 
remark that whatever be the impression which out¬ 
siders may form, the essence of historical Christianity 
is what I had briefly indicated. I feel, however, I must 
offer a few comments on the charge that is sometimes 
made against the Christian message that it is narrow 
and exclusive and even intolerant. 

We cannot escape the fact that there is no way 
to catholicity, i.e. universality, except through loyalty 
to Truth; and Truth must necessarily exclude false¬ 
hood. Universality must be founded on Truth ; and 
therefore the quest for it must itself involve the steady 
repudiation of every claim to achieve it around a 
false centre. Here I am not making a particularly 
Christian statement. It is also true of the Hindu and 
the Secular approaches to catholicity or universality. 
Depending upon the different conceptions of the 
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nature of Truth, the points at which the Hindu, the 
Christian and the Secularist begins to be exclusive 
no doubt vary. But the fact remains that there is a 
point of exclusiveness in any attempt to be inclusive. 
For instance, if the Supreme Being is conceived as 
“undifferentiated and unchanging spirit abstracted 
from all contact with phenomena”, it necessarily 
excludes the conception of Supreme Being as “per¬ 
sonal will active in and through phenomena”. That 
is why the Hindu view which is the former, excludes 
the idea of a unique revelation in, history. The Christ¬ 
ian religion on the contrary affirms that God is ulti¬ 
mately personal, working out His eternal purpose in 
history and “reconciling the world unto Himself” 
through His unique act in the Person of Jesus of 
Nazareth and His Church, I am not discussing which 
of these concepts of the Supreme Being is true ; I 
only want to show that catholicity whether Hindu, 
Christian or any other is determined by its own 
understanding of ultimate Truth. And this under¬ 
standing is finally a matter of personal decision which 
is defined as faith. And religious freedom is the 
maintenance of conditions in, which men may make 
this decision in freedom and responsibility. 

About the nature of Christian Catholicity the 
following points may be mentioned : 

1. The Christian does not deny truth, beauty 
and goodness in other religions.* These elements are 
the result of the working of the Spirit of God. “He 
was the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world”, thus says the author of the 
Fourth Gospel, about the Eternal Christ. At the 
same time there is no denying the glaring fact that 
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Jesus Christ claimed to be the perfect self-disclosure 
of God and that He was accepted as such by His dis¬ 
ciples and other believers after them. The twin ideas 
of gradual self-disclosure of God and of its consum¬ 
mation in, Jesus Christ are brought out in another book 
in the New Testament : “God who at sundry times 
and in diverse manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by His Son”. (It is true that the immediate 
reference here is to the religious history of the 
Hebrews but it is capable of a wider application.) 

2. There is an impression in some quarters that 
the Christian should think of the followers of all other 
religions as lost to salvation. This again is an incor¬ 
rect view. Says St. Paul, a born, Jew who became 
the greatest Christian preacher : “Sorrow and misery 
on every soul of man that does evil, Jew first and 
Greek also ; and glory and honour and peace to every 
man that does good, Jew first and Greek also ; for 
God cares nothing for outward appearances”. 

3. In an obvious sense, Christianity is anything 
but narrow, for its scope is universal. The salvation 
it proclaims is for all who would make the response 
of faith irrespective of race or nationality. It invites 
all to enter its portals on a footing of equality. The 
different nations and races of the world, as they accept 
the Christian message, bring their distinctive religious 
heritage into the interpretation of the Christian Gos¬ 
pel and enrich Christian thought and worship. It is 
integral to the Christian faith that when a person 
accepts Christ, he enters into a worldwide fellowship 
transcending and overcoming all forces that make for 
division in human society. The Christian Church is 
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“catholic” which literally means universal. It is an 
irony that in India the Christian religion is popularly 
associated with the West! 

I have only set forth the Christian position, with¬ 
out arguing for its soundness and meeting possible 
objections. I shall content myself by observing that 
the idea of a unique and final self-revelation of God 
in Jesus Christ is not to be ruled out as an obviously 
unreasonable one without further examination. In the 
understanding of the significance of the words of Jesus 
and His life and Person, there is no finality. There 
is room certainly for growth and expansion. It is a 
process that will never come to an, end at the finite 
level of human existence. 
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religious freedom : a gandhian 

view 

G. Ramachandran 

Gandhi never gave a sermon on Religious Freedom. 
He never produced an essay on it. He lived religion 
and when occasionally he failed to do so, he burnt 
himself up to come back to true religious living. The 
more he lived religion, the freer he became. It was 
something like a modern man saying that the more 
you live a democratic life, the freer you become. 
Gandhi once said that he lived in the fear of God and 
therefore, in the fear of nothing else on the earth. 
Fear of God thus cancelled for him every other fear 
and made him the most fearless of men who never 
hesitated to take a plunge into the impenetrable dark 
whenever the call came. Equally, bondage to God was 
for Gandhi liberation, from every other bondage known 
to man. He became free in the same measure as he 
bound himself to God. We must understand this 
about Gandhi to understand him in relation to reli¬ 
gious freedom. Another great teacher in the Indian 
tradition, Poet Rabindranath Tagore, has said the same 
thing in his own inimitable language : “Deliverance ? 
Where is this Deliverance to be found ? Our Master 
Himself has joyfully taken upon Him the bonds of 
creation. He is bound with us all for ever.” 
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No Finality 

Again, for Gandhi, religion was never contrary 
to reason. Religion was the highest fulfilment of 
reason. It was the Buddha who taught 2,500 years ago 
that nothing should be accepted merely because the 
Vedas said so or the Rishis said so or because the 
Buddha himself said so, but that everything should 
be reasoned out in the minds of men and women and 
if what was said could be grasped by the reasoning 
process then alone should it be accepted. What great 
revolutionary teaching was this from the first founder 
of a religion in human history ! Gandhi stood close 
to the Buddha, 2,500 years after, in the allegiance to 
reason. He once said that if he found anything in 
the Vedas or in the Gita repugnant to his reason, he 
would not hesitate to reject it. Religion thus becomes 
continuous rethinking and research. Such rethinking 
and research are based on the reasoning that in every 
great religion the infinite truth and the infinite love 
which are God, have revealed themselves, without! 
exception, only through finite human minds and that, 
therefore, limitations of time and space condition 
what finally emerges. God then is in reality infinitely 
greater than the God revealed through even the 
greatest of the teachers. From this it inescapably 
follows that no revelation, of God in human history 
can ever be complete in itself or final. God reveals 
Himself continually and the process is unbroken. 
Sometimes he reveals in small measure and some¬ 
times great. He reveals Himself to individuals within 
their souls and sometimes He reveals Himself to the 
whole world almost blindingly like the sun at close 
quarters. Every attempt to hold God tight and per- 
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manently in some single revelation or other is to be¬ 
little God and exaggerate the pitiful egoism of those 
who try to do so. All the great religions are only 
partial revelations of God suited to different times 
and places. It is absurd to equate the legend and his¬ 
tory of some tribe or people somewhere with thei 
history of mankind. That is why the great Koran of 
the Muslims states clearly that God has never left a 
people anywhere without a teacher. 

Logic of Harmonious Co-existence 

It is from the humble acceptance, therefore, of 
the fact that no religion, can have a monopoly of the 
truth and the love of God that Gandhi reached out to 
the view that men and women in every great religion 
should give unreserved reverence to the teachers and 
teachings of other great religions. Every religious 
system contains along with what is priceless for the 
human soul much dross and unreality. As we look 
at other religions, we must try to understand what is 
best in them and never forget that there is much that 
is profitless in our own. We thus arrive at the con¬ 
cept of the imperative duty of mutual reverence 
among the great religions. The concept of mutual 
reverence arises from the deeper concept of the free¬ 
dom of the spirit which is inherent in the whole¬ 
hearted acceptance of the truth and the love which 
are God. This duty of reverence has its own supreme 
logic. That logic is that when the great religions 
cultivate reverence for each other, they cannot lay 
plans for mutual conquests and annexations. You 
cannot show reverence to something and yet seek to 
pull it down. No man or woman belonging to any 
great religious tradition should consciously seek to 
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undermine the faith and allegiance of any other man 
or woman belonging to another great religious tradi¬ 
tion for which he or she has cultivated reverence. You 
cannot accept the duty of reverence and escape the 
logic of harmonious co-existence. It is thus we come 
to the threshold of the Gandhian conception of the 
harmonious co-existence of the great religious tradi¬ 
tions of the world on the basis of mutual reverence. 
If the great religious traditions of the world, openly 
or secretly, seek to pull each other down and make 
plans for conquests and annexations, the substance 
of every religion will be weakened and corrupted. It 
is this sad spectacle we see in the world today. No 
one except a senile idiot or lunatic can, at the pre¬ 
sent time, indulge in the hope that the whole of man¬ 
kind can somehow be converted to one single religion 
and yet it is some such fantastic and impossible idea 
which stirs in the hearts of the fanatics of the various 
religions. Gandhi warned us against such a state of 
mind. 

Key to Self-Purification 

But Gandhi called himself a practical idealist. 
That was his pet name for himself. He gave us a way 
of achieving mutual reverence among the great reli¬ 
gions. He challenged every religious system to purify 
itself. Who can doubt that every such system requires 
to be purified ? If the sins of* Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Christianity, Islam, etc., are sorted out on the table 
of human history, it will take all the ingenuity of 
the fanatics to prove which is more than which. 
Gandhi was challenging religious systems to purify 
themselves as the very condition of their survival. 
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But he was asking for self-purification and not for 
mutual purification. If the great religious systems 
are in earnest and are sincere to move closer to God, 
then this challenge of self-purification must become 
irresistible to each one of them. Gandhi held tena¬ 
ciously to the view that the more the religious sys¬ 
tems purified themselves, the closer they will come 
to each other. Purified religions will be the best 
friends among themselves. Self-purification of reli¬ 
gions depends almost entirely on the freedom of the 
human spirit to question, to doubt and to reject in 
the same measure as to believe, uphold and to accept. 
This freedom of the human spirit without which there 
can be no self-purification of religions is true reli¬ 
gious freedom. If any religion, smothers doubts, ques¬ 
tionings and hesitations, then it kills the freedom of 
the human spirit and when that spirit is dead, reli¬ 
gion becomes a mockery. 

The freedom of the human spirit which is true 
religious freedom is thus the key to the self-purifica¬ 
tion of religions and, therefore, to the harmonious co¬ 
existence of the world-religions. It is this key that 
Gandhi sought and found and gave to us. It is a 
mighty and burning gift from the latest great mes¬ 
senger of God. Only the most truthful and fearless 
can receive this gift and use it to make the great 
religions real in the lives of humanity. The few who 
will take it and use it will be the salt of the earth. They 
alone can become the spiritual revolutionaries who 
can counter and hold back the big oncoming waves 
of materialistic revolutions which threaten to over¬ 
whelm human society in many places of this earth. 
May God give them strength, courage, truthfulness 
and vision, for, without them the world cannot go on. 
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religious minorities and the 
secular state 

E. C. Bhatty 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Today in India, social groups and patterns of inter¬ 
group relations are constantly changing, and we should 
bear this fact in mind when we discuss the problem 
of religious minorities. 

For many centuries, our social structure has been 
governed by the Code of Manu. It had behind it the 
sanction of Hindu religion. This Code sought to order 
society by establishing functional groups to meet 
social, economic and political needs ; it also imposed 
rigid restrictions upon the conduct of individuals and 
groups and on inter-group relations. The effect of it 
has been the formation of caste groups, each with its 
own exclusive communal life and interests. Foreign 
invasions introduced into this structure new factors. 
They broke down some of the social and economic 
barriers and created new groups with new social and 
religious loyalties to bind them." There was a process 
of forced intermingling, which remoulded the culture 
and religion of some people. But it was very limited 
in scope. From the middle of the nineteenth century, 
communications improved and English became the 
common language of the educated ; and inter-provin- 
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cial contacts among different linguistic groups became 
more extensive. The industrial development, the 
scientific advance and the impact of Western culture 
upon the life and thought of the Indian people have 
effected far-reaching changes in the structure of 
society. It led to the emergence of a new economic 
pattern with inter-group relations based chiefly on 
economic values. Since the independence of India, 
the awareness of the fundamental human rights of 
freedom and equality and the plans of economic deve¬ 
lopment and the influence of the idea of socialism 
have made these changes rapid. What new profes¬ 
sional, occupational and other social groups are likely 
to be formed as a result of these developments, it is 
hard to predict at this stage. 

Obviously the line dividing the different groups 
in the country is not very clear. The boundaries are 
every day shifting with the emergence of new inter¬ 
ests and loyalties. In this situation, it is impossible to 
speak of a problem of minorities in India. We shall 
be nearer the truth if we consider India as a land peo¬ 
pled by a large variety of groups in every stage of 
social and cultural development governed by diverse 
interests, speaking diverse languages and professing 
diverse religions. 

II. THE PROBLEM 

Religious Minorities 

Nevertheless, since Hinduism is the religion, of 
the majority in India, we may speak of Muslims, 
Sikhs, Christians and Parsees as “religious minor¬ 
ities”. But why should there be a problem of reli¬ 
gious minorities ? 
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Every reasonable person agrees that religion 
should never be a divisive factor. It should operate 
as a cementing force, bringing together men and 
women of different creeds under the common Father¬ 
hood of God and brotherhood of man. The relation 
of different religious communities to one another 
should be friendly an,d co-operative, rather than com¬ 
petitive and critical. The people of India, to what¬ 
ever religious persuasions they belong, are citizens of 
India owing allegiance to their common motherland. 
National solidarity and progress require mutual 
tolerance, goodwill and brotherliness. 

However, at the root of the problem of religious 
minorities, lies the fear of the minority religious 
groups that the religious majority might interfere with 
their fundamental beliefs and practices, that they 
may be discriminated against in economic, civic and 
social life because of their religion. 

History has proved that a religious majority can 
hold other groups in bondage, and that in its econo¬ 
mic and social dealings it can be very tyrannical. For 
example, in India itself, the Scheduled Castes and the 
Adibasis have for centuries lived under a system 
dominated by a caste-ridden religious majority which 
imposed upon them social and economic disabilities 
and denied them the right to worship and the right 
to practise their religious beliefs. Those who are 
familiar with their condition and can take a detached 
view, will unhesitatingly agree that the Scheduled 
Castes and the Adibasis have remained backward be¬ 
cause of the disabilities imposed upon them by the 
dominant religious group. 
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The Problem of Communal Representation 

During the British regime, the problem of religious 
minorities in India was the problem of communal 
representation on, legislative and local bodies, recruit¬ 
ment to public services and appointment of members 
on Government committees and commissions. In 1909 
when communal representation was first introduced, 
it was essentially a Hindu Muslim issue. Later, when 
political reforms were introduced, other religious 
groups were also recognised as minorities having 
claims to communal representation. These religious 
groups were regarded as minorities in relation to the 
Hindu majority. For purposes of the Montford 
Reforms in 1910 the British Government recognised 
Hindus, Muslims, Buddhists, Christians, Sikhs and 
Jains as communities on a religious basis. In this 1 
classification no account was taken of other factors 
such as language, culture, historical associations and 
contiguous areas. 

The Indian National Congress was undecided with 
regard to its attitude towards the Communal Award. 
When after the Round Table Conference the Award 
was announced, the Congress Working Committee 
issued a White Paper in which it neither accepted nor 
rejected the Communal Award. The Congress claimed 
that it represented all communities composing the 
nation. They did not explain however, the meaning 
of the term “community”; it was not clear whether 
they meant by it a “religious community”. Among 
the members of the Working Committee there was 
difference of opinion as to its precise meaning. The 
true implications of their statement was therefore 
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purely a matter of conjecture. The Congress wanted 
to enlist the support and goodwill of all the minor¬ 
ities in their struggle for independence, and therefore 
they preferred to remain gloriously vague. At the 49th 
session of the Congress held in 1936 at Lucknow, Nehru 
in his presidential address denounced communal re¬ 
presentation saying : “It seeks to divide India into 
numerous separate compartments, chiefly on a reli¬ 
gious basis, and this makes the development of demo¬ 
cracy and economic policy very difficult. Indeed com¬ 
munal division and democracy can never go together”. 
Elsewhere he said, “It is a negation of our fundamental 
principles of democracy and of united India. It is in¬ 
compatible with freedom”. And in their Election 
Manifesto, the Working Committee of the Congress 
took a definite stand and condemned the Communal 
Award as being inconsistent with the principle of 
democracy as “it encourages fissiparous and disrup¬ 
tive tendencies. It hinders the moral growth and con¬ 
siderations of economic and social questions. It is a 
barrier to material progress and strikes at the root 
of Indian unity”. 

At one stage while Free India was framing its 
Constitution, special safeguards for all minorities were 
contemplated. Therefore the Draft Constitution pro¬ 
vided reservation, of seats on the basis of joint electo¬ 
rates for the Muslim Community, Scheduled Castes, 
Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians in the Parliament, 
and the Legislative Assemblies of the States. The draft 
proposals also recognized that the “claims of all minor¬ 
ity communities shall be taken into consideration, con¬ 
sistently with the maintenance of efficiency of admin¬ 
istration. in the making of appointments to services 
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and posts in connection with the affairs of the 
Union....” 

In the interest of national unity, the Christian 
community consistent with its past declarations against 
communal representation, decided not to ask for any 
special constitutional safeguards. This decision was 
based on the conviction that the Republic of India 
should be founded on mutual trust and regard for each 
other’s welfare. The example of Christians was fol¬ 
lowed by Muslims, Sikhs and others. Christians, how¬ 
ever, stressed that what they desired was religious 
liberty, constitutionally guaranteed to every citizen. 
Assurances of adequate protection, of the interests of 
the minorities were given by Sardar Vallabhai 
Patel and others, which were accepted by the repre¬ 
sentatives of minorities in the Constituent Assembly 
in good faith. The Scheduled Castes and the Anglo- 
Indians, however, decided to accept special safeguards 
for a period of ten years, for their representation in 
the legislatures, and the services, and also for special 
educational grants. 

The struggle against “communal” approach in poli¬ 
tics had to be waged not only against the British Gov¬ 
ernment but also against the “fissiparous and disrup¬ 
tive” forces of communalism in the various religious 
communities. The Congress worked for a government 
based on personal franchise rather than communal 
and on secular parties and interests rather than reli¬ 
gious. In a country that has been dominated by com¬ 
munalism, the achievement of personal franchise and 
secularity, both expressing religious neutrality of the 
State, must be regarded as a great step forward in 
the struggle to achieve democracy and national unity. 
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The Idea of a Secular State 

Nowhere in the Constitution of India has the term 
"‘secular” been used to signify the character of the 
State. Nevertheless it embodies the idea of a secular 
State. What is this idea ? 

A secular State is neither religious nor anti-reli¬ 
gious. It is neutral in religious matters. Not that it 
is indifferent to the religious welfare of its citizens. 
It has a secular character because it leaves the pro¬ 
motion of religious life to individuals and to private 
bodies. The State has no official religion, nor can it 
establish or endow any. This religious neutrality of 
the State however, does not prevent it from regulating 
any economic, political or other secular activity asso¬ 
ciated with religious practice or from promoting desir¬ 
able social welfare and reform even against the estab¬ 
lished principles of some religions. 

A secular State is not merely a religiously toler¬ 
ant State. In fact there have been tolerant States in 
India. Hindu kings in the past promoted Hindu reli¬ 
gion and endowed properties to temples and mutts 
and regulated religious affairs, and they were also 
known to be tolerant of other religions. But these 
States were not “secular” in the sense in which we 
use the term in modern times. The essential basis of 
a modern secular State is the institutional separation 
of State and religion ; it limits itself to the promo¬ 
tion of secular welfare of the people, leaving religious 
life as areas of the intimately personal where the 
spirit should be allowed to blow where it listeth, with¬ 
out regulation by the State so long as it does not ex¬ 
press itself against public morality and welfare. This 
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means a State that does not discriminate between 
citizen and citizen on the basis of his religion. The 
very idea of majority religion and minority religion 
does not enter into the considerations of the State. It 
will clarify the concept of a secular State if we men¬ 
tion here briefly some expressions of its “secular” 
approach. 

1. The basis of citizenship in a secular State is 
the bond of territorial unity. As long as a citizen is 
loyal to the State in which he lives, he enjoys the 
same rights as other citizens, whatever be his religion. 
Loyalty to the Constitution is the basic bond between 
the citizens ; they must abide by and act within its 
ambit. 

2. The secular State is not involved in religious, 
propaganda and promotion of religious activities. Its 
Constitution however safeguards as a fundamental 
right the freedom of every citizen to choose any reli¬ 
gion and to practise it according to his belief ; this 
freedom involves also the right of a citizen to reject 
any religion or all religions. 

3. The secular State is concerned with the pro¬ 
motion of the widest and best possible education 
among the people ; but it is education of a general 
and liberal type, aimed at the promotion of science, 
morality and culture as distinct from religious dogmas 
of one or other or all religions. 

4. The secular State has social justice as its ob¬ 
jective ; it aims at the establishment of equality of 
opportunity for individual growth and the equitable 
distribution of resources of wealth. In this it is con¬ 
cerned with individuals as well as social and 
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economic groups and classes irrespective of their reli¬ 
gious persuasion. 

5. The secular State will have a National Army 
recruited on the basis of national patriotism from the 
people without consideration of their religious com¬ 
munal affiliations. 

6. A secular State develops a sound impartial 
incorruptible contented and efficient system of public 
services, inspired by patriotic traditions and lofty 
ideals ; it will be recruited on the basis of merit and 
character without consideration of religious affiliation. 

7. The Rule of Law is the very essence of a 
secular State. Citizens are equal before the law irres¬ 
pective of whether they belong to one religion or an¬ 
other or to none. 

Already the establishment of a secular democra¬ 
tic State in India has contributed some creditable 
achievements. The communal electorates have been 
abolished. General elections have been successfully 
held on adult franchise, with separate representation 
for Scheduled Castes and Tribes and Anglo-Indians for 
a limited period. The power of the High Courts to 
issue certain writs to enforce rights guaranteed to all 
citizens have increased civil liberties. Untouchability 
has been declared illegal in the Constitution ; and 
legislative and other steps are being taken to have 
this provision enforced in practice all over the coun¬ 
try. Acting in the spirit of the Constitution, political 
leaders are fighting against casteism. State Govern¬ 
ments have undertaken programmes of social and 
economic uplift of the backward in order to eliminate 
inequalities resulting from untouchability in numerous 
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forms. The Government has proceeded to codify Hindu 
Law in the light of the democratic ideals of individual 
freedom, social equality and economic welfare. These 
are positive steps to implement the secular ideal. 

III. CERTAIN DIFFICULTIES 

The State may have a Constitution which is demo¬ 
cratic and ideologically sound. But it is the govern¬ 
ment formed by the party in power which interprets 
the provisions and carries them out. While this may 
be done in the interests of citizens at large, the actions 
of those in power frequently tend to be conditioned 
by their particular sectarian outlook. 

Some confusion of thought among political lead¬ 
ers and Government spokesmen has become apparent 
in the pronouncements they have made on the secu¬ 
lar State, particularly in interpreting the provisions 
of the Constitution relating to the practice and pro¬ 
pagation of religion. Religious liberty guaranteed in 
the Constitution is defined by some in, a rather nar¬ 
row and limited sense. Intolerance has manifested it¬ 
self in the activities of communal political parties 
which are clearly antagonistic to the entire spirit of 
the secular State. 

While leaders of the country at the top enjoy the 
fullest confidence, the intentions of the Government 
do not find correct implementation at lower levels of 
administration resulting in acts of injustice. This is 
likely to undermine national solidarity. It results in 
misunderstanding and tension between different reli¬ 
gious groups, affecting the harmonious functioning of 
the State. It is therefore a matter for urgent concern 
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that all issues be clarified at the local level also in 
conformity with the spirit of the Constitution. At the 
local level there is need for a clearer understanding 
of the full implications of the secular democratic State, 
especially as they relate to the administration. 

Difficulties have arisen, however, in the interpre¬ 
tation and application of the secular ideal of the Con¬ 
stitution to the problems and issues that constantly 
face the administration in the various spheres of its 
responsibility. 

It would be worthwhile to mention some of these 
difficulties so that through mutual discussion between 
religious minorities and the Hindu majority, there 
may be greater understanding on the meaning of reli¬ 
gious liberty, and greater confidence in one another. 
The common good of the Indian Republic requires this 
mutual confidence. 

1. Religious Liberty and Religious Tolerance 

It is natural that each religion seeks to define 
religious freedom in the light of its own religious 
needs and dogmas. But when Hindu philosophers and 
religious leaders interpret the idea of religious liberty 
in terms of the Hindu concept of religious tolerance, 
and seek to make it the official interpretation of the 
State, it seriously limits the conception of the funda¬ 
mental right to religious liberty. No doubt, Hinduism 
in the past has been a very tolerant religion ; but it 
has been very much “a qualified tolerance” based on 
certain distinct characteristics of Hindu religious 
organisation and Hindu beliefs; it falls short of the 
conception of religious liberty in a secular State. 
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The distinction between religious tolerance and 
religious liberty is important. Tolerance means, suf¬ 
ferance which is permission to exist. It is of a nega¬ 
tive character. The notion of religious liberty goes 
much further. It is a positive right. It is a right that 
goes beyond any religious assumption, and is based on 
equality of all citizens before the law.* 

For instance, the assumption that all religions are 
different ways leading to the same goal, is claimed to 
be the true basis of tolerance. But actually, this belief 
(which, of course, any one is free to hold and pro¬ 
pagate) cannot be tolerant towards those who are 
convinced of the uniqueness of their faith and feel 
impelled to preach and propagate it as the only means 
of human salvation. When those in power who sub¬ 
scribe to the Hindu assumption of the equality of all 
religions, deliberately or unconsciously allow their 
official policies to be moulded by such a religious con¬ 
cept, the religious liberty of the citizens of India, be¬ 
longing to religions other than Hinduism, is seriously 
curtailed. The interpretation of religious liberty in 
terms of the Hindu idea of toleration when accepted 
as authoritative, is a plea that the State should be 
based on Hindu religion. It cuts at the root of the 
positive content of religious liberty in a secular demo¬ 
cracy. 


* The distinction between Liberty and Toleration has 
been defined in a different way by Shri P. Chenchiah in 
his essay. The exact meaning of words differ with the 
two writers. To avoid confusion of thought, each writer 
should be understood in terms of his own definition of 
words and in the context of his own essay. The two are 
not discussing the same point.— Ed. 
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2. The Objection against Religious Propagation 

The objection that is sometimes raised against the 
right to “propagate” religion given in the Constitu¬ 
tion, is a clear indication of the difficulty we have 
mentioned above. 

Prof. K. A. Nilakanta Shastri says, “While there 
is no difficulty in accepting that the rights to profess 
and practise religion are fundamental, it is difficult 
to see that the right to propagate is equally so. And 
in view of the report that some representatives of pro¬ 
selytising religions desired particularly to substitute 
the word ‘propagate’ for the word ‘preach’ of an ear¬ 
lier draft, the wisdom of recognising this as a funda¬ 
mental right of justiciable character, in our country 
which is so extensive and contains so many religious 
denominations, is by no means clear. There may be 
occasions when conversion from one faith to another 
may be a just and necessary social duty, as the res¬ 
toration of the forcibly converted in recent disturb¬ 
ances to their original faith. On the other hand there 
have been occasions when stories of mass conversions 
by means of improper methods have caused public 
agitation and even appeared likely to lead to breach 
of peace. There is nothing uniform or fundamental 
about the practice of the right to propagate one’s re¬ 
ligion, and one hopes that a reconsideration of this 
matter will lead to the omission of this right.”* 

Prof. M. Venkatarangaiya also expresses a similar 
opinion when he says, “In the special circumstances 
of our country the right to propagate religion is a 

* The Concept of a Secular State . By Prof. K. A. 
Nilakanta Shastri, p. 21. 
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very dangerous right. It is this that has been res¬ 
ponsible for mass conversions of Hindus to Islam and 
Christianity, and for the growth of communal bitter¬ 
ness.Propaganda in favour of one’s religion re¬ 

sults in illegitimate and prejudiced criticism and con¬ 
demnation of other religions and provokes mutual 
hatred and bitterness... .It is, therefore, desirable that 
the word ‘propagate’ should be deleted.”*}- 

If this suggestion, is accepted it will mean a nega¬ 
tion of religious freedom, for those to whom the duty 
of propagation is an, article of their religion. But it 
means much more than that. If propagation of reli¬ 
gion ( Dharma) is banned it will be difficult (1) to 
enforce it by law, (2) it will lead to the harassment 
of religious-minded persons, and prevent conversa¬ 
tions on religious matters, and (3) it will hinder pro¬ 
gress of thought in the domain of philosophy, meta¬ 
physics, and social ethics. 

The minority’s right to propagate its religious or 
other views is essential for the religious and cul¬ 
tural development of any country. This point is well 
made by “Sudhir” in the Times of India criticising 
C. Rajagopalachari’s speech supporting the Madras 
Dramatic Performance Bill. He says : “He enunciates 
a dangerous principle when he supports the Madras 
Dramatic Performance Bill on the ground that it is 
necessary to protect the sentiments of the people. If 
the principle is accepted there will be no limit to 
State interference in art and cultural activities. In a 
democracy the minority has a right to propagate its 
views in the hope of converting the majority. It is 

t Draft Constitution of India . By Prof. M. Venkata- 
rangaiya, pp. 51-2. 
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undemocratic to suppress and silence the voice of 
minority on the ground that it wounds the feelings of 
the majority. The accepted notions and beliefs are not 
always right, and in a democracy the people have a 
right to criticise them.” 

3. Growth of Syncretism 

Attempts are being made through a syncretic pro¬ 
cess to evolve a universal religion and thus achieve 
national homogeneity. Those who believe in such a 
religion has every right to work for it. But the diffi¬ 
culty arises when the Hindu syncretic ideal is equated 
with the ideal of the secular State in religious mat¬ 
ters, and the backing of the State is claimed for it. 

Sri. Ramaswamy Mudaliar says, “A secular State 
is not one where a belief in religion is anathema. 
While there might be different creeds, there cannot 
be wrangling about the superiority or inferiority of 
any one of the creeds”. Dr. Radhakrishnan says, “The 
basic tenet of Indian religious philosophy was recog¬ 
nition of the fact that the best way to obtain the divine 
was through a personal God. This means that there 
are many ways of reaching the divine. It also meant 
democracy, and the recognition of each individual was 
a unique unrepeatable adventure of the divine. If 
we were to receive this spirit, then we could make 
India safe for democracy. This is- in consonance with 

the spirit of secularism in State affairs-”. Dr. K. N. 

Katju says, “A secular State can be established only 
in a country where people accept a philosophy simi¬ 
lar to that preached by Hinduism”. 

From these statements it is clear that some sup¬ 
porters of the secular character of the State expect 
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that in course of time, either a universal religion will 
be established in India, or Hinduism will become so 
reformed and changed that it will acquire a form 
acceptable to everyone. Whatever may be the form 
in which it may finally emerge, if it does at all, it is 
expected to be a ‘supra religion', a creed to which 
everyone can subscribe. This new development has 
given much cause for uneasiness and concern to reli¬ 
gious minorities. 

Its more serious aspect is to be found in an attempt 
to popularise it through Basic Education. Basic Edu¬ 
cation is designed to impart a form of education re¬ 
lating to the needs of the nation, based upon a pro¬ 
per understanding of the dignity of manual labour 
as well as of intellectual labour, and to train boys 
and girls to live together in one community for the 
good of all. The objective is laudable, and every citi¬ 
zen in India will welcome the contribution that Basic 
Education is designed to make. The only objection¬ 
able feature of this whole scheme to the religious 
minorities is its integration with syncretic religion. 
The result is the rule of compulsory attendance of 
the pupils to a common daily worship, which is highly 
syncretistic in character. It is an attempt to set a 
pattern of worship for every citizen thus indicating 
an authoritarian approach to worship which by its 
very nature ought to be free. 

4. The Power of Communalism 

Before the achievement of freedom the two main 
sentiments in the country were nationalism and com¬ 
munalism. Organisationally the former was repre¬ 
sented through the Indian National Congress, and the 
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latter through the Muslim League. Other communal 
sentiments were expressed through the Hindu Maha- 
sabha, and in, the case of Sikhs in the Akali Dal. These 
communal parties have continued to function after 
independence. Obviously, the Mahasabha failed to 
show the resilience and flexibility that changed cir¬ 
cumstances demanded ; Hindu communal sentiment, 
particularly in the towns articulated through the 
Rashtriya Sway am Sevak Sangh, rallied together to 
form a new party—the Jan Sangh. Hindu communal 
sentiments have entwined with feudal interests parti¬ 
cularly in the States of Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat, 
and Madhya Pradesh. This Association, with its over¬ 
tones of social obscurantism, sought political expres¬ 
sion in a new party, the Ram Rajya Parishad. The 
Ram Rajya Parishad is the die hard party of the 
status quo. It is indifferent to economic problems, 
its main preoccupation is with religion and culture. 

The Hindu Mahasabha stands for “Hindu Raj” in 
Bharat, with a form of Government in accordance 
with Hindu polity and economy. The unity of India 
is an article of faith with the Hindu Mahasabha, but 
it seeks a unity not based on religious freedom, as 
must be done in a multi-religious country like ours, 
but by “freezing the religious communities”, conse¬ 
quently denying to the citizens the right to change 
their religion. The Hindu Mahasabha would, of course, 
consider all non-Hindus as aliens and treat them so, 
if it had the power. Its entire outlook is narrow and 
bigoted. Since independence the leaders of the Hindu 
Mahasabha have said and done things which have 
deeply hurt the feelings of the religious minorities, 
and created among them a sense of insecurity. Very 
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often the Hindu communalists have declared boast¬ 
fully that they have so completely overawed the 
Muslims that they dare not speak their mind for fear 
of reprisals. The Indian Muslims are ioyal citizens of 
this country, and as far as we have been able to 
gather, are anxious to play their part in the building 
of national life in its various aspects. Along with 
other minorities they would like to have opportuni¬ 
ties normally open to citizens to make their contribu¬ 
tion. 

For the past few years, the Christian, community 
has been the target of the vilifications of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. At their Hyderabad Session, the Hindu 
Mahasabha passed the following resolution, which 
throws light on their designs : “In certain circum¬ 
stances the nation should realize that a change in 
religion connotes change in nationality and hence this 
Session is convinced that unless the activities of the 
foreign missionaries are checked on Government level, 
there is great danger to the security of the country. 
The Mahasabha, therefore, calls upon, the Government 
to ban activities of foreign missionaries.” This state¬ 
ment is very unfair and mischievous. In fact it is a 
travesty of facts. No Indian converted to Christian¬ 
ity has changed his nationality, nor will he ever think 
of doing so. Statements such as these cause mis¬ 
understanding and estrangement of feelings between 
the majority and minority communities. 

According to Asok Mehta the four political par¬ 
ties, Hindu Mahasabha, Akali Dal, Jan Sangh and 
Ram Rajya Parishad, have agreed on the need of pro¬ 
tecting religion and culture through political means. 
Communalists are found in every political party, even 
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in the Congress, which is a non-communal political 
organization. Within their respective political par¬ 
ties, these communalists exercise a strong reactionary 
influence. Mehta says, “Communalism as an emotion 
of the past is fading ; social issues anchored in the 
economics of the future are undoubtedly coming to 
the fore. But the dichotomy carried to excess, can 
become frustrating. Men move forward only when 
memories and desires are mixed together”. We agree 
with him that political communalism may fade away 
in course of time. But it seems unwise to assume 
that it will wither away automatically. We have to 
guard against political religious communalism gaining 
strength and stifling religious freedom and destroying 
the secular State. 

5. Cultural Revivalism 

Indian culture is composite in character. The in¬ 
fluences of several religious traditions and the impact 
of several cultural streams can be traced in its his¬ 
torical evolution. Religions like Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, Sikhism, Islam and Christianity and cultures 
like the Dravidian, Aryan, Persian and Western have 
all made their distinctive contribution. It is true that; 
Hinduism is the major religious tradition, in the coun¬ 
try and the Aryan culture, the dominant cultural 
stream. Yet, if words are to be used in their strict 
sense, Indian culture and Hindu culture should not be 
used synonymously. 

After independence there is a renaissance of the 
neglected indigenous elements in India’s cultural 
heritage ; it is creative and is welcome. But a re¬ 
vival is different from a renaissance. Mere revival is 
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rather negative in character. “Progress,” says Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan, “is marked by originality and adven¬ 
ture ; decay by imitativeness and routine. However, 
whatever the wisdom of the past may be, the forms 
in which it is clothed are not final. They require to 
be broken and made afresh. We must recover the 
spirit.” 

Cultural revivalism on the one hand is a protec¬ 
tive reaction, a defence against the disintegrating in¬ 
fluence of Western thought and culture. On the other, 
it is a subtle attempt to Hinduise Indian culture ; it 
is imperialist in relation to other traditions in India’s 
religious and cultural heritage. Christianity has been 
in India for the past two thousand years, and Islam 
for over a thousand years, and both religions have 
influenced the thought and culture of our people. In 
regarding Hinduism as identical with Indian culture, 
and the Hindu as synonymous with the Indian, nation, 
the cultural revivalists forget history. There is des¬ 
perate need for a properly balanced outlook and 
approach. 

6. Stale and Hindu Nationalism 

Parties propagating the idea of the Hindu State 
and movements seeking the revival of a militant Hindu 
culture are a peril to the freedom of the cultural and 
religious minorities in the country. But the peril is 
enhanced when they influence persons and parties who 
wield administrative and legislative authority either 
in the Centre or the Provinces. 

Some aspects of Hindu culture are indeed the pos¬ 
session of all. But there are other aspects which can¬ 
not be accepted by some people on conscientious 
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grounds ; and if the State imposes them on all citizens, 
it becomes an, invasion of conscience. This is not an 
imaginary fear, nor should it be thus explained away. 
It has actually happened, and in one form or another 
is happening in various parts of the country. For in¬ 
stance Adibasi Christians in Manipur State by a State 
Order§ have been directed to observe Gena Days, 
designed to propitiate gods and demons of the people 
in the hills. This has been done with a view to pro¬ 
tect the ancient culture. Adibasi Christians in these 
and other hill areas regard this order as an interfer¬ 
ence in their religious beliefs. There are other in¬ 
stances also where the Government has by order re¬ 
quired persons of one faith to observe the traditional 
religious practices of another faith. When objection 
is raised to such an. interference, by religious minor¬ 
ities, they are labelled as “communal”, and condemn¬ 
ed as “anti-national”. 

Ministers and officials of State should distinguish 
between their private religious duties on the one hand 
and public and State duties on the other. It helps to 
preserve the freedom of their personal religious life 
as well as the secular character of their civic respon¬ 
sibilities. Very often, performance of puja and other 
rites of the religious majority accompany State and 
public functions, making it impossible for members 
of other religions to participate -fully in them. And 
an official who is not a Hindu is looked upon with 
suspicion, if he practises his religion conscientiously 
even in his private life. The citizens also should be 
helped to make the distinction between personal prac¬ 
tices and the exercise of public function, so that no 

§ C. C. Hill, C. A. Case No. 29 of 1953. 
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one is restricted in the exercise of his personal free¬ 
dom. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

The will to be a secular democratic State is un¬ 
doubtedly present in India today ; it has been firmly 
expressed in the Constitution. But the present is an 
inevitable process of growing together, a period in 
which the various religious groups need to keep the 
common goal steadily in view, and go forward sub¬ 
jecting sectional interests to the national good, res¬ 
pecting one another’s right to liberty of conscience. 

The first and most immediate concern at this time 
is national solidarity and unity. Communal, caste and 
linguistic differences slash across Indian society creat¬ 
ing innumerable problems. In, the background of a 
diverse and confusing history these dividing loyalties 
are proving detrimental to the achievement of a basic 
national unity. Where formerly the whole unwieldy 
structure was held together under foreign domination, 
there now is established a democracy, brought into 
being by the will of the people and continuing on 
their initiative. All communities are therefore equally 
affected by all problems confronting the Republic. True 
unity cannot be attained until the citizens are pre¬ 
pared to realise their joint responsibility and are 
willing to place this ultimate loyalty above the loyalty 
to communal groupings. Life cannot be lived in water¬ 
tight compartments, and a co-ordinated and co-opera¬ 
tive approach must be made to problems confronting 
the whole people as a national entity. Communal out¬ 
look not only tends to obstruct unity but ultimately 
destroys it, and inevitably impedes progress in all 
phases of life. We must learn to practise co-existence 
in relation to each other. 
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a secular humanist view of 
religious freedom 

Nissim Ezekiel 

There are few in India who call themselves secular 
humanists. I am not sure if I may be counted among 
them ; should I make the claim, it would probably 
not be accepted. My only moral authority to write 
this paper is therefore derived from the belief that 
I am familiar with what they stand for. It must not 
be assumed that I am going to express a representa¬ 
tive point of view, that I voice the opinions of a group. 
Still, it would be reasonable to describe the ideas 
which follow as more or less characteristic of a cer¬ 
tain temper of mind sometimes called humanist. 

As far as secularism is concerned, I move part 
of the way, changing my direction, only when secu¬ 
larism is considered enough. From that point, there 
are no lengths to which I would not go—mysticism, 
the religious experience, prayer and worship, all seem 
plausible and practicable to me as disciplines and 
goals. The gulf between this attitude and that of 
secular humanism strictly so called, is obvious but per¬ 
haps not final. If one travels beyond secular human¬ 
ism, it is the secularism which gets wholly compro¬ 
mised. The humanism remains intact. Nothing hap¬ 
pens to destroy a basic sympathy with the secular 
or, to use a more comprehensive term, the rational¬ 
ist spirit. 
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I cannot do better, in asserting such a sympathy, 
than to quote Albert Schweitzer, the profoundest, 
most eloquent and courageous champion, of rational¬ 
ism from this point of view : “Rationalism is more 
than a movement of thought which realised itself at’ 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. It is a necessary phenomenon in 
all normal spiritual life. All real progress in the 
world is in the last analysis produced by rational¬ 
ism” 

The specifically rationalist movement of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries belongs to the 
humanist tradition. It is quite legitimate to enlarge 
its historical scope to include the Augustan Age of 
Rome, the classic Hellenistic philosophy, certain as¬ 
pects of the European Renaissance and a few phases 
in all civilizations from the Etruscan to the Japanese 
in which human excellence and the enjoyment of 
life are primary and perennial values. 

Humanism and Reaction 

Humanistic motives have been behind most of 
the major social movements of our time, which ulti* 
mately evoked a reaction. Even when not secular by 
definition, in practice they tended to emphasise the 
individual’s capacities and independence with a strong 
this-worldly focus. The most extreme form this took 
was the belief in human self-sufficiency and perfec¬ 
tibility, reckless optimism, a deliberately cultivated 
blindness to man’s potentiality for evil, an unwilling¬ 
ness to face evidence of human weaknesses. When 
the idea of self-interest developed disproportionately 
at the core of liberalism, it prepared the way for 
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the growth of social injustice on a large scale. Fur¬ 
ther, there was the belief in progress, which gra¬ 
dually attained a naturalistic evolutionary connota¬ 
tion, influenced by the biological sciences. This was 
linked to the concept of freedom and increasing 
“enlightenment”—freedom interpreted as “free enter¬ 
prise”, “enlightenment’ , as the diffusion of scientific 
knowledge, liberation from the “illusion” of religion, 
and the domination of Reason. 

The flaws inherent in. these views, sharpened by 
the development of industrialised societies, resulted 
in lowering rather than heightening “the dignity of 
man”. The very conditions created for the unfolding 
of the individual’s potentialities dwarfed his per¬ 
sonality. Democracy gave the individual the right to 
choose his political rulers, but in a mass society, far 
removed from the original conditions in which demo¬ 
cracy was born, this right often, became a purely 
formal one. The real forces which mattered were 
those of power, privilege and wealth. Since the prob¬ 
lem of freedom is linked with the conditions and 
operations of power and privilege, freedom lost its 
immediacy and became an abstraction,. Economic 
crisis, poverty, unemployment and exploitation do 
not provide the best atmosphere for freedom to 
flourish. The obvious conclusion from all this is now 
a truism ; that in the democratic, liberal Western 
society of post-Ren,aissance Europe, freedom, as it be¬ 
came a social imperative, largely denied itself. It 
gave rise to anti-democratic, anti-liberal, anti-human¬ 
ist ideologies which glorified the State and belittled 
the individual. 

The popularity of these ideologies can only be 
explained by the fact that the liberal-democratic faith 
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did not live up to its professions, that freedom and 
individual rights became meaningful only to the 
wealthy or the otherwise privileged. As for Religious 
Freedom, the whole paraphernalia of freedom of wor¬ 
ship, formal alliance or independence of State and 
Church, etc., remained intact but without much vital¬ 
ity. It is only when the totalitarian philosophies of 
our time come into power that religious freedom is 
under duress along with civil liberties. At that stage 
a powerful stream of thinking on the subject is re¬ 
leased outside the sphere of those ideologies. Its 
motivating impulse is derived from the question 
raised in this paper : what is the nature and signifi¬ 
cance of religious freedom and civil liberties ? We 
are interested in that question with special reference 
to Indian democracy and culture today. 

Religion, Society and State in India 

Less than ten years after independence, the main 
lines of India’s future development have been sub¬ 
stantially laid down, and will not easily be altered. 
India is going to be a modern, industrialised nation¬ 
state, thoroughly Western in essentials, basically 
materialistic in its motives, acquisitive in its ideals 
and mechanised in its daily modes of living. It will 
be a society diametrically opposed to the one Gandhism 
envisaged, though the ideals of Gandhism will continue 
to be venerated and preached. Religious values will 
be gradually corroded away, though religion itself may 
even become more popular. The material environment 
will score over the moral and spiritual one, which 
may take the form of a naive moralism or exaggerated 
idealism. Notwithstanding these, India will develop 
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that feature of modern Western society which R. H. 
Tawney has summarised so well : “The theory of a 
hierarchy of values embracing all human interests and 
activities in a system of which the apex is religion,, 
is replaced by the conception of separate and parallel 
compartments, between which a due balance should 
be maintained, but which have no vital connection 
with each other.” (Religion and the Rise of Capital¬ 
ism, by Mentor Books, p. 15.) In officially secular 
India, with approximately eight lakhs bathing in the 
Ganges at the Kumbh Mela, and other phenomena 
of various kinds from bogus sadhus to real saints, re¬ 
ligious freedom will always be guaranteed. It can be 
destroyed at one stroke if the Indian communists take 
over, but there is no immediate danger of that. 

Now that the communists have been mentioned 
I might as well state what I consider to be their pros¬ 
pects in future India. Their prestige is solidly based 
on India’s leanings in international affairs. They are 
everywhere in India’s political and cultural life, 
steadily infiltrating according to the technique which 
is traditionally theirs. Very little against religious 
freedom is likely to come from their lips. In fact, one 
may expect them to find supporters from amongst the 
religious. No factor confuses the issues in India more 
decisively than the pervasive influence and presence 
of the communists, particularly in high places. But 
there is little awareness of this in India today. Com¬ 
munism is of course the enemy of all freedoms, in¬ 
cluding the religious, but it does not reveal itself in 
that role until it attains power. 

The time is long past when complete non-inter¬ 
vention by the State in religious questions can be 
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taken for granted. On, the contrary, wherever reli¬ 
gion touches the sphere of social rights, responsibili¬ 
ties and obligations, legislation in accordance with 
progressive public opinion is legitimate and necessary. 
This involves a clear demarcation between law and 
social customs on the one hand and religion as an 
individual or organised affair on the other. In this 
matter it is Hinduism which is most radically affect¬ 
ed. As was to be expected, the orthodox oppose all 
progressive legislation on the ground that it offends 
their religious susceptibilities. From the humanist's 
point of view, which indeed he shares with a wide 
variety of convictions, social legislation is only the 
beginning. The acid test is whether it succeeds in 
changing the reality of unjust practices, such as un- 
touchability. The theoretical gain is of course a very 
real one, but when the law is a dead letter, people 
develop a cynical attitude towards it. Everyone knows 
that untouchability continues to exist in India today 
and will only be completely eradicated when the un¬ 
touchables cease to follow their traditional occupa¬ 
tion. The point to be made here is that religious free¬ 
dom is hardly worth championing when it is merely a 
defence of the status quo. 

Religious freedom is guaranteed in India. It would 
be enlightening to consider in what form it actually 
exists in this country. Broadly speaking, the State 
authority is favourable to religion. Anti-religious pro¬ 
paganda and institutions are ignored as having no sig¬ 
nificant support. In different ways, political leaders 
are ready to use religion for their own ends. In India 
there is every prospect of vital religious thought find¬ 
ing expression. But since it has not emerged the ques¬ 
tion does not arise. 
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Religion as Social Ideology 

There is a strong tendency in Indian religious think¬ 
ing to be concerned almost entirely with social ques¬ 
tions. Thus, Vinoba Bhave, successor of Gandhi, has 
not yet fathered a single original religious idea while 
leading a land reform movement of colossal propor¬ 
tions whose basic inspiration is certainly religious. The 
movement has a religious ethos, it prescribes a specie 
fic way of life—ascetic, other-worldly—but it does not 
derive its authority from nor propagate religious ex- 
perience. The Acharya’s preaching, in fact, is banal, 
though his influence is great and his personality of the 
type that wins devotees. 

Even the minority religions, such as Christianity, 
are influenced by this trend and of course have their 
own tradition of social consciousness. They produce 
less and less of religious thought and are not passion¬ 
ately concerned with discussing the fundamental prob¬ 
lems of religious living. They do not vitalise religion 
or reform it but are concerned with the social order 
they consider ideal. Religious philosophy as such is 
in a poverty-stricken condition. The religious are busy 
applying the norms of their dogma (in the best sense) 
to living, urgent, topical, civic and social problems. 
And who can say that they are mistaken ? 

The danger to be noticed is that religion is in¬ 
creasingly expressed through activist programmes of 
welfare for which there are vastly more adequate 
theories in the field. Religion is ceasing to be itself 
and is transforming itself into an ethical social ideo¬ 
logy. Such an ideology is of course preferable to 
grossly materialistic ones, like Marxism or the popu¬ 
lar narrow creed of an endlessly increasing standard 
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of life. The trouble is that though religion may offer 
itself merely as an ethical social ideology, it cannot 
cease to be sectarian. A Church, for instance, which 
expends its energy on supporting democratic ideals, 
is bound nevertheless to imply ultimately (openly or 
in a concealed way) that its own religious dogma is 
the only instrument of social salvation. It thus sepa¬ 
rates itself from other religious orders, also expound¬ 
ing democratic ideas. In all of them, the contribution 
to the religious idea is weakened. From my point of 
view this is a fatal weakness, since a humanist society 
relies on human variety, each manifestation being 
valuable first of all for its strength and vitality. 

It will have been obvious by now that I have con¬ 
sidered religious freedom and the threats to it more 
from the internal rather than the external point of 
view. Regarding the inroads on religious freedom by 
the State or any organised group within it, I feel it is 
of hardly any importance in modern India. I make, 
of course, a sharp exception in the case of commun¬ 
ism. I have said that should it come to power, reli¬ 
gious along with all other liberties would be totally 
jeopardised. Since it would not be appropriate to 
discuss that possibility here, it seems more useful to 
concentrate on the threats to religious freedom from 
within, by social pressure, educational shortcomings, 
organised orthodoxy, psychological weaknesses and 
their consequence, the hostility of one religion to an¬ 
other or of sects within religions, hostility to proselyt- 
ism, etc. 

Conversion 

The last-named deserves a few special comments, 
as it is a specific, rather narrow issue, which illustrates 
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the nature of the larger problem being discussed. 
Throughout the British regime, Christian proselytism 
was a normal feature of Indian life. Very often it 
was unobtrusive even when, on a large scale, i.e it 
was not aggressive in its methods. Still, it did not go 
unobserved. Militant Hindu reaction carried on a 
steadfast battle against it and there were sometimes 
reports of spectacular mass “reconversions”. Inherent 
in this counter-movement was the conviction that the 
proselytising or missionary activity was itself some¬ 
how evil. Since the missionary, particularly the foreign 
one, was of the same religious persuasion as the hated 
rulers of the country, this feeling was necessarily 
powerful. It was particularly directed against proselyt¬ 
ism among tribal or economically backward peoples. 

With Independence comes the responsibility of 
freeing this question from the incubus of a fortuitous 
set of circumstances. The central human, right involv¬ 
ed is simply that of making another freely believe 
what one freely believes oneself. This right must be 
conceded. The problem of foreign missionaries is part 
of the problem of the rights of foreigners on Indian 
soil. The right to proselytise is to some extent inde¬ 
pendent of it. Hinduism and other religions affected 
by the conceding of this right had best look to their 
own ethical, metaphysical and social bases. Curtail¬ 
ment of the right which they fear has its own dangers, 
and besides it would be largely ineffective. The 
dangers are that a significant contribution will have 
been made to the growth of religious intolerance and 
one more area of human relations will be dominated 
by the alarming phenomenon of State interference. 
Besides, the religions which think they have safe^ 
guarded themselves against diminution in their ranks 
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will relapse into complaisance or tighten their formal 
hold without any impulse to reform. Persecuting the 
proselytisers or the “converts” would merely prove a 
challenge which is likely to strengthen rather than 
weaken them. There is also no doubt that in the exist¬ 
ing order of things it would amount to alienating a 
respected minority community, thus setting up on,e 
more artificial boundary between sections of the popu¬ 
lation. 

In conclusion, it may be said that religious free¬ 
dom in the last analysis is the freedom to expound 
and explain a certain kind of human experience. In 
this there should be little or no interference from secu¬ 
lar or religious authority. The history of religion is 
full of conflicts between secular and religious author¬ 
ities ; frequently, the two combine to prevent the ex¬ 
pression of heretical opinion. Further, even when re¬ 
ligion was free, as for instance, for many centuries at 
a time in India, it was more or less the slave of its 
own traditional organisation or dogma. Religious free¬ 
dom will be significant in modern India when religion 
feels free and uses its freedom to explore the human 
experience which we call religious. 
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religious toleration—an essay 
at understanding 

P. Chenchiah 

Liberty and Toleration, are closely connected. Liberty 
connotes freedom for oneself and toleration, granting 
similar freedom to others. I possess liberty as an 
attribute of my personality. Toleration represents my 
attitude to others, to those whom I do not like, whose 
views I do not share or sympathise with. My liberty 
is invaded or encroached upon, if others dominate over 
me, restrict and control my freedom. I invade or tres¬ 
pass on the freedom of others when I am intolerant. 
Neither liberty nor toleration are absolute. Liberty 
and restraint, toleration and principle are related and 
justify each other. Liberty without restraint degene¬ 
rates into license, toleration without principle deterio¬ 
rates into moral supineness. 

Freedom may be restricted from outside or inside, 
by purpose or goal, in my own interests or in the 
interests of society. When negatived from out¬ 
side slavery results. When restricted for the wel¬ 
fare of the society or State, liberty becomes regu¬ 
lative. In discipline I restrict my liberty for 
attaining a purpose. So also toleration has limits. 
When it springs from infirmity of will, lack of sensi¬ 
tivity to evil, toleration ends in libertinism. True 
liberty and toleration involve just freedom and tolera¬ 
tion, i.e., freedom and toleration regulated in the 
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interests of the full development of the individual in 
society. 

Freedom and toleration arise in, three levels— 
political, moral and religious. Dictatorships and 
absolute States militate against freedom and toleration 
in politics. Class and caste encroach on them in social 
life. Sects and creeds restrict and penalise them in 
the realm of the spirit. Historic developments in the 
West made freedom and toleration political issues in 
the matrix of the State and Subject. Constitutions 
protect and regulate freedom and toleration. Except 
for short and often frenzied and fanatical moments, 
the modern democratic States profess to stand for free¬ 
dom. Toleration, unlike freedom, is not a legal right. 
It prevails in mental and moral attitudes, an index of 
culture and education. The Indian Constitution 
secures freedom in its fundamental rights. It does not 
speak of toleration explicitly. Conversions from one 
religion to another and the attitude of society towards 
them, hinge on toleration. Religious conversions are 
not political but social phenomena, though we may 
talk of political conversions. 

The attitudes of men towards freedom and tolera¬ 
tion are highly inconsistent and contradictory. Men 
love freedom and toleration for themselves and deny 
them to others. Thinkers claim sanctity for their own 
views and deny it to those who differ from them. 
Free countries who have fought for their liberty, have 
established empires conquering other countries. Christ¬ 
ian Churches which fought Rome for religious liberty 
denied it to those who differed from them. The germs 
of intolerance lurk in the darkness of the sub¬ 
conscious and when they emerge into consciousness 
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they are rationalized into dogmatisms and fanaticisms. 
The germs die when exposed to the light of the Spirit. 
True germicide for intolerance consists in education 
letting in the spirit of love. 

In this paper I deal with freedom and toleration 
in religion ; and not with them as they arise in poli¬ 
tics and economics. The Constitution of India deals 
with religious freedom. Societies and communities have 
to face and solve in conferences, the issues of tolera¬ 
tion that arise between religions and in religions. 

Religious Freedom and Toleration in the West 

Christianity which conquered Rome was itself 
conquered by Rome. Rome took Christianity as its 
religion but stamped on it its political genius. The 
spirit of Christ found habitation in the body of the 
Caesars. Christianity henceforward remained Roman 
Christianity, in, conformity and rebellion, in bond¬ 
age and in freedom. Rome had two religions, 
political and social. She was tolerant of social reli¬ 
gions but as the price of freedom demanded subjec¬ 
tion to Roman political religion. From Rome, Christian¬ 
ity in the West derived three strains incompatible with 
its spirit. First, the belief that all power in society 
and State should be located in one institution, State 
or Church and not in two co-ordinate institutions, 
Church and State. The whole of development in the 
West was towards evolving a one-lobed brain, an all- 
powerful centre of control. Either the Church or the 
State should control society, but not the two. The 
West had till recently either Church-states or State- 
churches and never hyphonated State-Church. When, 
the Church dominated, it usurped temporal power and 
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when the State dominated, it relegated the Church to a 
back seat. Second, Rome stood for law. It was its genius. 
Christianity was cast into a legalistic mould. Creeds 
are the laws of Christianity and dogmas and doctrines 
are the commands of the Church. Disobedience to them 
were punished with imprisonment and death. Love 
gave place to law and freedom of the spirit to obedi¬ 
ence to law. Creeds first, formulations of faith next, 
became new laws of faith imposed by sovereign, Church 
on subject members. Third, the Khilafat idea was 
deep-rooted in the Western mind. The King was the 
high-priest, the commander of faith and the faithful. 
In one word, the absolutism of Rome entered Christ¬ 
ianity as an evil spirit and democracy could never 
exorcise it. Whoever was dominant ruled and ruled 
absolutely. Denial of religious and political freedom 
and toleration was a feature alike of the Church and 
the State. When in the mediaeval Europe a compro¬ 
mise was effected, the two absolutisms of the Church 
and the State combined and established an insufferable 
tyranny. Progress of democracy in the West was 
punctuated by revolutions which tried to throw out 
both the Church and the State. Revolutions, the 
French and the Communist, were directed both against 
the State and the Church. Even within the Church 
freedom and toleration had to be gained by rebellion, 
as in the case of Protestantism. The history of free¬ 
dom and toleration was never a growth but a violent 
wresting of liberty from the Church and the State. 
Liberty, equality and fraternity were wrought by 
revolutions against the resistance of the Church and 
the State. The terms ‘apostacy’ and ‘heresy’ clearly 
disclose the absolutist tendencies of the Church and 
the State. The term ‘apostacy’ in classical Greek meant 
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revolt against a military commander punishable with 
death under martial law. It passed into the Church 
retaining this meaning and the punishment intact. 
Heresy among the Jews meant merely a sect. In 
Acts 26.5 St. Paul says, “According to the strictest 
heresy of our religion I have lived a Phari¬ 
see”. In Homan Christianity it acquired the sinister 
meaning of disloyalty and treason, visited with capital 
punishment. Confessions were not primarily expres¬ 
sions of faith, but whips wherewith to chastise the 
heretics. All the tortures of Roman criminal law were 
employed by the Church against heretics. 

Liberty and toleration had to be won with blood 
and life at every stage of the growth of the Church. 
Luther had to rebel against the Homan Church in Ger¬ 
many. England had to rebel and secede from Home 
and the French Revolution had to attack religion and 
State to establish freedom, equality and fraternity. The 
Homan Church did not give even fraternity. It was 
a hierarchy. The forces of liberty gathered momen¬ 
tum in the secular field before they attacked the bul¬ 
warks of power, oppression, intolerance in State and 
Church. Hence the curious phenomena that in the 
West, freedom and toleration are never associated 
with the Church and the State but with rebellion and 
protest. This should be remembered when we come 
to the history of these ideals in India. 

Liberty and Toleration in England 

These traits are fully illustrated in the history of 
England with whom Providence linked us in the 
penultimate stages of independence. When Roman 
Catholicism was the faith of England, apostacy and 
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heresy were both under Canon and Civil law, offences, 
punishable with imprisonmen/t and death. The posi¬ 
tion in England of religious liberty and toleration up 
to the date of the abolition of papal authority in Eng¬ 
land is summarised in the article on England in the 
Encyclopaedia Britanica thus : “It must be borne in 
mind throughout that as yet the idea of religious 
toleration, though it had presented itself to Moore 
as a matter of philosophic speculation, was unknown 
in, Europe in any practical shape. Everywhere the 
dominant party, whichever it might be, forbade, and 
that in most cases under penalty of death, the prac¬ 
tice of any religion except that of the dominant 
party....So in England throughout the period of 
Reformation, the existing system whichever it was, 
was the only system that was allowed. Every other 
form of worship was forbidden under penalties heavier 
or lighter. And there was always some form or degree 
of theological error which sent its professors to the 
flames.. .During the time of Henry, every man, who 
would now be deemed a conscientious Catholic was 
liable to die the death of a traitor and every man who 
would now be deemed a conscientious Protestant was 
liable to die as a heretic.” The persecutions did not 
stop with the emancipation from the power of the 
Catholic Church. The dissenters were persecuted by 
the Church of England. It was persecutions that sent 
the Pilgrim Fathers to America. The Quakers under¬ 
went persecutions for no other fault than that they 
wanted to worship God in spirit. Toleration Acts of 
1688 and 1846 gave freedom in the end. It should be 
remembered that the persecutions were not against 
another religion but by Christians against Christians. 

F 
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The Jews were persecuted but religion had very lit¬ 
tle to do with it, as the Church accepted the Old Tes¬ 
tament. The Muslims were persecuted in Spain to 
some extent. The long-drawn agony and refinements 
of cruelties were all directed against Christians who 
disobeyed or did not conform. The Roman Catholic 
Relief Act, the last of them, was as late as 1829. The 
reformers were burnt, tortured, imprisoned and 
denied rights to worship openly and to marry in the 
Church. Under the Test Acts, those who did not take 
communion according to Church of England rites, and 
did not denounce transubstantiation, were excluded 
from public offices. When, at last liberty came, it came 
from without, through secular sources. Even human¬ 
ism was proclaimed as a redemption from the bond¬ 
age of the Church. In complaining about intolerance 
of Hinduism, it should be remembered, that Hindu 
intolerance pales into insignificance compared to the 
intolerance of the Church in the West. All these signs 
of intolerance continued till the middle of the 19th 
century and then disappeared under political enlight¬ 
enment. Even now the Prayer Book of the Church of 
England cannot be altered without the sanction of the 
Parliament and the Sovereign remains the head of the 
State and the Church.* 


* Regarding the two preceding sections of the essay, 
the editors would like to point out that for a total picture 
of the history of freedom in the West, the positive role 
of the permanent tension between Church and State in 
creating the tradition of resistance to the absolutism of 
the State and the part played by the Reformation, espe¬ 
cially the puritan religious tradition, in the building up 
of modern democracy, should also be considered.— Ed. 
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Liberty and Toleration in Indian History 

History in India took a different course. The 
problems of the West did not so much as arise in the 
East. In three respects the course of Indian history 
differed from the West. First, India never had a cen¬ 
tralised political power claiming jurisdiction over 
society in all its aspects. Second, society was 
socially organised not politically and therefore custom 
took the place of law. Third, political power did not 
interfere with communal autonomy. 

India passed through three stages—the primitive, 
the mediaeval and the modern. In primitive societies 
the individual was not disentangled from society. 
Society was solid, integral in faith, morals and social 
economy. The individual denying the taboos and 
totems of the clan could not have existed in its social 
configuration. When the individual rebelled, which 
happened very rarely, he was not punished but sacri¬ 
ficed to gods to protect society. In the middle ages, 
both trade and caste organisations solidified into com¬ 
munities governed by customs. There was no central 
political authority in. the form of legislatures making 
laws. Customs codified in the Smritis were obeyed 
without questioning. These customs were anonymous 
in origin and non-legal in character. They were en¬ 
forced mostly by social opinion and in extreme cases 
by excommunication, withdrawal of social protection. 
Within the limits of custom, toleration and freedom 
prevailed. There was no outside interference. So 
long as one paid homage to customs, one was free and 
society was tolerant. Provided one obeyed caste rules, 
he may be privately an atheist or a materialist. Caste 
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restricted conduct but left the mind free. Kings were 
protectors of Dharma , and Dharma emanated from 
sources which had nothing to do with Kings. Kings 
did not make Dharma but enforced them in, the inter¬ 
ests of society. As long as communities functioned, they 
were independent of the King’s interference. In the 
East, intolerance was social, never political as in the 
West. It arose from narrowness of customs, not from 
the exercise of political or ecclesiastical power. Hindu¬ 
ism had no church in the Western sense. Community 
formation was a charter for social and religious 
liberties. Custom was sacrosanct. The social and reli¬ 
gious dissenters were persecuted during the transitional 
stage, but not when they settled into community. The 
Buddhist, the Jain and the Christian were persecuted 
when they were opponents of customs ; but once they 
settled into communities, persecutions ceased though 
the customs of the new group were repugnant to 
society at large. Foreign rulers were not bound by 
this communal comity. Intolerance began with foreign 
invaders holding a different faith. In the early stages 
of Muslim invasion, iconoclasticism and fanaticism 
played their part. Temples were destroyed and prob¬ 
ably there were forced conversions. But once Muslim 
invaders settled in India, they too recognised the 
autonomy of the community. To the rulers, the all- 
important consideration was peace and easy collection 
of taxes. Both were ensured by respecting communal 
independence. When the West came in as conquerors, 
the world situation was changed. Religious fana¬ 
ticisms were abating. These foreigners were mainly 
concerned with trade. Trade prospered where peace 
prevailed and peace prevailed when communities and 
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their polity were respected. The persecutions of the 
Portuguese was an echo of religious intolerance in the 
homeland. The East India Company was mindful of 
trade and indifferent to religion. Whatever the indi¬ 
vidual sympathies were, the policy was non-interfer¬ 
ence. When the British became rulers, they too found 
like the Muslims, that neutrality in religious and social 
matters was a safe policy. Neutrality was the contri¬ 
bution of the British to imperial policy. Two power¬ 
ful forces combined to secure religious toleration and 
liberty. Hindu social polity was based on communal 
autonomy, British policy was grounded on neutrality. 
Autonomy and neutrality made for liberty and tolera¬ 
tion. 

It should not however be thought that toleration 
in Hinduism was merely a matter of expediency or 
policy. There was always an instinct for toleration in 
the Hindu mental make-up. Intolerance grows out of 
a desire to exclude. The Indian mind was inclusive. 
When the heat and dust of religious disputes subsid¬ 
ed, the voice of the soul recommended a synthesis, 
seeing good in, both the contending parties. The con¬ 
quering Aryan and the conquered Dravidian evolved 
Hinduism, a synthesis of Aryanism and Dravidianism. 
Buddha the heretic was later made an avatar. The 
warring sects of Siva and Vishnu coalesced in Hari- 
Hara cults. The best part of Mahatmaji’s politics, 
Ahimsa, was a heretic bequest to Hinduism. There 
was caste, but there was also struggling with it, the 
desire to become one. The religious mind was toler¬ 
ant even when social customs were intolerant. 

With independence a larger vision dawned on us. 
Political toleration was a tradition, sanctified by the 
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social genius and the policy of foreign rulers. The 
social intoleration arising from caste polity was felt 
to be a fly in. the ointment. Caste and community, 
once conservers of liberty, became obstacles to fur¬ 
ther advance. Meanwhile religious fevers abated and 
secularism spread, detracting attention from religious 
feuds and social conflicts. India demanded a toleration 
transcending old castes and communities. When the 
Indian Constitution was framed, everything conspired 
in favour of toleration. India with an overwhelming 
majority of Hindus could have followed the British 
example by making Hinduism the State religion and 
adopting a policy of neutrality towards other religions. 
There was the temptation, but better counsels pre¬ 
vailed and the Grace of God was with us. The Con¬ 
stitution lays down the policy of widest religious 
liberty and toleration, combines the intuitions of the 
East with the lessons which the West taught us. After 
the Constitution, there can be no question of religious 
intolerance and domination. Thus the most vexatious 
problem of Church and State does not simply exist 
in India. The preamble in the Constitution guarantees 
liberty—of thought, expression, belief, faith and wor¬ 
ship. Article 25.1 incorporates religious freedom into 
fundamental rights : “Subject to public order, moral¬ 
ity and health, all persons are equally entitled to free¬ 
dom of conscience and the right freely to profess, 
practise and propagate religion.” 26.1. “Subject to 
public order, morality and health, every religious 
denomination or any section thereof shall have the 
right (a) to establish and maintain institutions for 
religious and charitable purposes, (b) to manage its 
own affairs in matters of religion, (c) to own and 
acquire moveable and immoveable property, and 
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(d) to administer such property in accordance with 
law.” Let us not forget, every word of these two arti¬ 
cles establish liberties which the West had to win 
after fights and untold suffering. Another aspect of 
religious liberty and toleration concerns civil rights 
and offices in the State. The Constitution makes it 
clear that all offices and civil rights are open to all 
citizens irrespective of religion, sex, and creed (see 
Articles 15 and 16). In this respect we profit by the 
vicissitudes of Western history. The problem of reli¬ 
gious freedom and tolerance has ceased to be a poli¬ 
tical problem. It exists as a social problem in relation 
to conversions, a topic of supreme importance for reli¬ 
gious toleration. 

Conversion 

Conversions, in the highest sense, are rarely com¬ 
plete. The new enlightenment does not in most 
cases, transmute baser and basic passions, but press 
them down into subliminal regions. Hence religious 
struggles create neuroses. In the Christian Church in 
the West, the fighting, the cruel and the dominating 
instincts having no place in conscious life by reason 
of Christian ethic, went under and indirectly sought 
satisfaction. The persecutions and sectarian fanati¬ 
cisms are the neuroses of the Church-Christianity. 
They are expressed in dogmatising, anathematising and 
creedal ferocity. In Hinduism the same lower pas¬ 
sions driven down by a spiritual sense of oneness, 
operate from below consciousness in caste, in the atti¬ 
tude towards the casteless, in disputations and caste 
cruelty. They develop a conversion complex. All the 
sentiments that have gone into hiding surge round 
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conversion in different indirect ways. Mutual under¬ 
standing, a knowledge of ethical values of each reli¬ 
gion and bringing into consciousness the subterraneous 
baser passions and confronting them with higher love, 
seem to be the correct psychological method of sham¬ 
ing them out of existence. 

India from the early days, had some religion or 
other to live with. In the latter days Hinduism had 
to exist and get along with Islam and Christianity. 
This wide setting was totally wanting in the West, 
where, after accepting Christianity there was no world 
faith or world culture for Christian religion to keep 
company with. The result was, the West had no prob¬ 
lem of conversion, but instead, it had the problem of 
sectarian hatred to contend with. India was never 
subject to persecution-mania as in the West and had 
no problem of persecutions. Instead, it has conversion 
obsession. Hence round conversion centre all prob¬ 
lems of religious freedom and toleration. Of the three 
religions of India, Hinduism is ethnic, Islam and 
Christianity are missionary. The missionary faiths 
believe, they have a truth which they should communi¬ 
cate to the whole world for its salvation. Along with 
the possession of the sole truth, they claim that 
membership in the Church or Brotherhood is essen¬ 
tial for realizing the truth. The Church or the Brother¬ 
hood involves the detachment of the convert from 
the society of his birth and his attachment to the new 
society. This process of detachment involves appeals, 
attacks, disputations, condemnations that engender 
heat, passion, resistance and fight. The other society, 
the Hindu, from which the recruits of missionary 
religions have to come, does not seek expansion and 
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rests content with what it has, but objects to what 
it calls depredations from outside. All through the 
ages conversions in this sense have engendered ani¬ 
mosities, counter-attacks, passions. The Hindu does 
not object to Jesus and regards him as one of the many 
avatars to be respected. The opposition centres then 
not round Christ so much as round the Church and 
the necessity of entering it or in the case of Islam the 
necessity of joining the Brotherhood. As between the 
two missionary faiths, the contest centres on, which 
of them possesses the whole truth, for both of them 
claim it as their exclusive possession. As the major¬ 
ity of converts come from Hinduism, we shall restrict 
our study to Hinduism in this paper. Whether the 
missionary faiths with the consciousness of possessing 
truth with the commission to transmit it, need neces¬ 
sarily adopt military ideology and methods is the 
question which enlightenment poses to them. On the 
other hand, ethnic societies hold that the faith of the 
individual in society should be the religion of his birth 
and that he has no right to change it. Whether this 
proposition should be held in an age of enlightenment 
and individual liberty, presents a question for con¬ 
sideration to Hinduism. The Hindu is pacific and 
tolerant in creedal matters while the Christian 
hardens on creed and dogma. The Hindu is intolerant 
about social freedom while the Christian adopts lati- 
tudinarianism in this respect. This difference in men¬ 
tal attitudes adds to the misunderstandings and con¬ 
fusions. All enlightened and spiritual men in all the 
three religions feel that this conflict involving pre¬ 
judice, rancour, passion could be avoided in the higher 
interests of the religions themselves. They feel religions 
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can function at a higher spiritual level and trans¬ 
mit their vital energies to each other. I have ascer¬ 
tained from the Hindu why he objects to conversions 
to other faiths and from the Christian, why he in¬ 
sists on social displacement and is not satisfied with 
preaching Christ alone. I present below the conclu¬ 
sions I have reached and the remedies I recommend : 

Hindu Attitudes 

Conversion from Hinduism occur in two forms, 
individual and mass. Moral objections relate to mass 
conversions. With regard to mass conversions, oppo¬ 
sition, arises from three sources : (1) from the irra¬ 

tional subconscious, (2) from the communal and poli¬ 
tical consciousness, and (3) against the methods 
employed and the provocations caused thereby. Both 
sides profess high ideals and violate them in practice. 
Real motives are obscured by high professions. 

1. In every society and much more in an ethnic 
society, there exists a social approbation of all that 
custom sanctions, good or bad, and resistance to any 
change. This inertia, instinctive, automatic cannot be 
brought into rational discussion. A great spiritual life 
can change it but no argument can affect it. Society 
today has come under the spell of progress and change 
and all societies are in ferment. Jf anything may be 
said to be certain we may be sure that the time spirit 
stands against ethnic mood and temper. The opera¬ 
tions of new forces will dissolve old customs and pre¬ 
judices. 

2. The social objection, relevantly urged, is that 
the convert violates social loyalties and basic alle- 
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giances and thus puts himself outside caste protection. 
This attitude puts its advocates in a self-contradictory 
position. You cannot excommunicate a man rightly 
or wrongly and then complain that he seeks the pro¬ 
tection of another society. Today caste has come under 
judgment. Both the State and public opinion are 
ranged against it. The resistance from this source 
will gradually decline, as getting away from caste 
will receive approbation rather than reprobation. 

3. Politically, the objection to mass conversions 
is based on the fact that political balance of communi¬ 
ties will be upset by landslides of magnitude. Now 
that communal representations are going and what 
remains will go soon and every man gets a vote and 
no more, to whatever religion he may belong and votes 
are exercised on party rather than communal con¬ 
siderations, the argument has lost its validity. 

Mass conversions take place from among the out- 
castes, those who have no place in Hindu social polity. 
One cannot consistently oppose temple-entry for pan - 
chamas and yet profess solicitude for their spiritual 
welfare. A strange change has come over the scene. 
The promised land for the panchama was once Christ¬ 
ianity, then Islam and now Buddhism. Buddhists 
though heretics were always part of Hindu commu¬ 
nity and Buddhist converts remain in Hindu society. 
Mahatma Gandhi, with deep insight felt that the only 
way to prevent panchamas migrating to other faiths, 
was for Hindus to give them their full social rights. 
This remedy can be utilised any moment if the Hindu 
changes his attitude to panchama and treats him as a 
brother. 
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4. The association of Christianity and Islam with 
foreign rule an,d rulers was part of Hindu repugnance 
to conversions to those faiths. That the convert stood 
in the shadow of foreign protection had some truth 
in the past. Now that India has obtained independ¬ 
ence and the foreigner has lost his glamour and hallo, 
the odium of foreign association passes away with the 
end of foreign association itself. 

5. That converts alienate themselves from Indian 
culture, a charge often brought, was never true. Most 
converts to Islam and Christianity keep to Indian 
dress, modes of life, methods of eating. They have 
more Hindu culture than some educated Hindus of 
today. The conservatism of the Christian rather than 
his alienation should be the cause of anxiety. 

6. Individual conversions sometimes break fami¬ 
lies. The cry of the heart against it comes from loving 
fathers and mothers and deserves great sympathy. 
But now that caste rigidity is going and larger 
liberty for action obtains even in orthodox families, 
the necessity for leaving the household on conversion 
diminishes. Idolatry and caste are the causes of sepa¬ 
ration. Caste itself is in its last legs and idol-worship 
is not insisted. The obstacles of conscientious objec¬ 
tions are thus removed. To speak the truth, the con¬ 
vert does not leave the family, but is sent out. To 
put the convert out and then complain that he goes 
away adds insult to injury. Intercaste marriages are 
becoming common and they are bound to widen family 
toleration and accommodation. If on the side of mis¬ 
sionary faiths, the pull against remaining at home 
ceases, and on the side of the family, a wider tolera¬ 
tion of worship is granted, the tragedy of separation 
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need not take place. I do not see why a convert be 
not allowed to go to Church and yet remain in the 
family. This happens in, China, Japan and all other 
countries except India. We need a little more honest 
solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the convert on 
both sides. 

Missionary Methods 

The above sources of opposition to conversion, are 
weakening and will soon disappear. The age-spirit 
which alters our attitudes imperceptibly is working 
amidst us powerfully against old conservatism. There 
are other causes which require conscious effort to 
eradicate and these emanate from the side of mission¬ 
ary faiths while those above enumerated spring from 
the Hindu side. 

1. In the case of mass movements the methods 
adopted are of a lower type, often wanting in spiritual 
enlightenment and motivated by a desire for sheer 
increase of numbers. Mercenary baits, the desire for 
conquest and getting better of other religions, having 
no roots in love are methods that need heart search¬ 
ing on either side. In the case of individuals, a change 
of mind and heart occurs before baptism and joining 
the Church. In the case of mass movements, people 
are first brought under the influence of the Church 
and taught Christianity after conversion or just before 
baptism. This lowering of standard happens on the 
side of attackers mostly, though not absent on the side 
of defenders. A resolution on both sides n,ot to lower 
spiritual standards will diminish the temptation to use 
material incentives to effect conversion. Compul¬ 
sion, proselytisation and all unworthy means should 



be renounced, in practice, for in theory all are asham¬ 
ed to own them. 

2. The warfare methods, army tactics, fighting- 
for-the-Lord moods, the desire for spiritual conquests 
on a par with earthly ones has done more harm to 
missionary faiths than resistance and prejudice. 
Attacks on other religions based on ignorance, ani¬ 
mosity, zeal masquerading ignoble ambitions are un¬ 
worthy of religions. All intolerances spring from a 
zeal not after the mind of God. Methods of attack, 
crude, ill-informed, born of malice and ill-will, lacking 
in love and justice ill become a messenger of God. 

The popular theory that all religions are essen¬ 
tially the same has no basis in history or experience. 
The equally popular creed that all religions except 
mine are of darkness and the devil, contradicts the 
higher enlightenment of every world religion. The 
mind that not only recognises the similar in religions 
but also the distinctive in other religions and appro¬ 
priates them, expands intellect, enlarges the heart and 
creates larger freedom and toleration. This benevol¬ 
ence of the heart should be used not only for remov¬ 
ing ill-feeling after conversion but also for perceiving 
the new values in other religions. 

3. The missionary faiths have to heed the words 
of St. Paul, “Love suffereth long and is kind.. . 
vaunteth not itself, beareth all -things, endureth all 
things” (1 Cor. 13.4,5). The tensions between reli¬ 
gions arise out of disputations, attacks and intellec¬ 
tual violence. Hinduism was not a stranger to reli¬ 
gious bouts of wrestling. We now recognise something 
crass and crude in, the idea that the victor in the bat¬ 
tle of words has truth on his side. 
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Towards Better Understanding 

The old warfare feeling between religions are 
abating. Enlightenment has made us see the hand of 
God in all world religions. The strongholds of zeal 
and fanaticism, ignorance and prejudice are weaken¬ 
ing. Religions are drawing together in the face of the 
common dangers of materialism and secularism. The 
higher spiritual minds in all the three world religions 
are in agreement that unspiritual methods should be 
abandoned hereafter. The times are propitious for 
religions coming together in a spirit of love and 
appropriate each other’s gifts. The Hindu mind res¬ 
ponds to real spiritual appeals. In the Lok Sabha a 
bill to control conversions was withdrawn on the sug¬ 
gestion of the Prime Minister. During the debate a 
Hindu lady member said that she had no objection, 
for the whole of India becoming Christian if only spi¬ 
ritual methods were used. I suggest the following 
means for achieving complete toleration between reli¬ 
gions. They are calculated to improve mutual under¬ 
standing and goodwill. 

1. Instead of mud-slinging, sewage inspection of 
religions, an attempt should be made in small circles 
to study religions at their best, to find out God’s deal¬ 
ing in each of them and His message to humanity 
through them. A union for the study of great religions 
among university students all the world over has taken 
shape. Books for placing the message of each religion 
before the world at large should be written for this 
purpose. The Basic Beliefs of Hinduism by the 
Ronald Press Company, America, reprinted in an 
abridged form by the Y.M.C.A. Publishing House, 
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Calcutta, makes a start in the right direction. Mathru- 
bhumi, a Malayalam magazine, has collected articles 
on, each religion, expounded by its followers for the 
benefit of other religions, for publication. 

2. It cannot be denied when all is said and done 
that missionary faiths feel they have truth which 
others have not and that that truth has to be made 
the common, property of mankind. This postulate of 
faith need not be abandoned. The new values of a 
religion can better be imparted in an atmosphere of 
love and serenity than in, a spirit of rivalry and hatred. 
The mission of propaganda religions can be carried 
out in a more enlightened spirit than in the past. 

3. The spirit of the Constitution in dealing with 
the freedom of conscience, faith, worship and propa¬ 
ganda should be accepted by every citizen and pro¬ 
claimed as the remedy worthy of India for religious 
as well as communal conflicts. It embodies the wisdom 
of ages gathered after much experience. If every 
parent instead of adopting a hostile attitude towards 
any in the family showing an inclination to other 
faiths, sympathises with him and helps him to attain 
and embody the higher graces of the new faith, a new 
day will dawn. Let love determine our attitude. Let 
all religions make a joint declaration to this effect, 
without reservations ; then we will witness a new 
glory in religions. 

4. Mahatma ji’s statement that we best propagate 
a faith when we live it, expresses a truth worthy of 
acceptance. In most religions, words run away with 
life. We are more anxious to controvert than convert. 
Religions have no better method of propagation than, 
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the contagious life and love. Sri. Aurabindo and 
Ramana Maharishi attracted the world to them by the 
attractive power of their personalities without lite¬ 
rally leaving their rooms and without ever using dis¬ 
putation or condemnation,. 

5. The true solvent of prejudices, resistances, 
inertias can be found in joint action. If we replace 
talking at each other with joining hands for social 
causes, such as removal of poverty, disease, corrup¬ 
tion, greed, pride, selfishness, a new illumination and 
power will reveal itself. Action can be more power¬ 
ful than words. Joint adventures, common vicissitudes 
exhilarations in a common campaign will in a natural 
way enlarge our sympathies, lead to absorb the truths 
that uphold us in the adventure of life. Comradeship 
preaches religion in a language more penetrating than 
words. 

6. Brotherhood of religions has been a fashion¬ 
able slogan, than a reality earnestly coveted. That we 
are children of God by birth and are equally entitled 
to our Father’s gifts cannot be denied. This brother¬ 
hood comes to us as a birthright. We can, never lose 
it or disown it. If we cultivate this sense of primary 
brotherhood, change of faith from one religion to an¬ 
other need not grieve us. Whether we are Hindus, 
Muslims or Christians we are brothers and remain 
brothers even when we walk from one religion into 
another. This brings brotherly love into operation by 
making the contributions of each faith and the recep¬ 
tion of new truths our heritage. My spoiled child is 
still my child, my criminal brother is still my brother. 
This all-governing fact makes conversion a task of 
love and true conversion a matter for rejoicing. All 
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other brotherhoods, households of faith, spiritual kin¬ 
ships spring from this primary fact, that we are God's 
children and nothing we can do can alter that fact. 
The true calling for liberty and toleration rests on a 
sense of brotherhood. 

7. It is time we restore to that much abused 
word “conversion” its true import. It meant and was 
intended to mean a change after higher life and in 
Christianity, a life after the image of Christ. In the 
debasement and passions of religious wrangles, it has 
come to mean, adding one more to your faith, trans¬ 
planting, bringing one as a hostage, rescuing, recover¬ 
ing, anything but its true meaning. If conversion 
means, not merely a change but a notable spiritual 
change, opposition to it will disappear like mist be¬ 
fore the sun. 

Many evils cannot be solved in the context in 
which they occur. The dialectic of religion as well as 
life being thesis and antithesis resolved in a higher 
synthesis, there can be no reconciliation between 
thesis and antithesis in the system and at the level 
at which they occur. They are like war and peace, 
larger peace making for greater war. Families com¬ 
bine to fight families. Nations ally with nations to 
fight other nations. Today the world has drawn it¬ 
self into two camps, capitalists and communists for a 
final war of total destruction. We carry war even into 
heaven and talk of hosts of God and Satan. In this 
line of action there can be no peace without war, and 
war without peace. Religious fights follow the same 
course with greater persistence for the combatants 
feel they are fighting for God. True cure can come 
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only from a higher ideology and a new insight. We 
cannot establish world brotherhood by world wars. 
We cannot make a religion a world religion by jehad or 
Jcurukshetras. We cannot tolerate evil, we have to up¬ 
hold and establish truth. True, but the hope that we 
establish truth and eradicate evil by mutual wars is 
an evil delusion. Love alone can prevent mutual kill¬ 
ing, transform the evil-doer without annihilating him. 
Self-sacrifice, loving the enemy, Ahimsa can win 
without fight and casualties. Love alone can transform 
restrictions into embraces, and punishment into ser¬ 
vice of love. The Lord whom the Christians want to 
give to the Hindu cannot be sold in the market place 
or be the reward of winners in a battle. The Lord 
of love can be commended to others in love and love 
only, in love that agonized for the Hindu and not by 
doctrinal tirades that send him to hell. True Christ¬ 
ian conversion of a Hindu can only take place when 
we suffer with him and for him, when we love him, 
beyond dogma and doctrine. 

The situation in India offers a golden opportunity 
for the promotion of freedom and toleration in reli¬ 
gion. The leaders at the head of the State are for em¬ 
bodying freedom and toleration in the very texture 
of our social constitution. Religions are showing 
everyday that the objective for which we fight, the 
redemption and fulfilment of man, in international 
and inter-religious spheres can be achieved worthily 
by love. The Hindu responds to the call of brother¬ 
hood. That response strikes an answering chord in 
brother faiths. Now is the hour to proclaim from the 
depths of our hearts and in all sincerity, freedom of 
conscience, faith and worship for the individual and do 
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away with social penalties that still accompany con¬ 
versions, and make the freedom to choose between 
religions a fundamental social and family right as the 
Constitution, makes it a political right. Should the 
three religions issue a proclamation that every child, 
youth, man and woman is free to choose his own faith 
and resolve not to be tempted away from the high 
ethical imperative of love, we will not only restore to 
religions their lost glory but also crown them with free¬ 
dom and brotherly love worthy of God for whom in 
our ignorance we fight, and the spiritual insight which 
the love of God inspires in us. True conversion is an 
antidote for the evils of spurious conversion. It stands 
on the bedrock of love, the true source of freedom 
and toleration. 



APPENDIX 


TWO RELEVANT DOCUMENTS ON RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 

I. The Constitution of India 

(The following are the provisions guaranteeing all 
citizens equality before law, freedom from religious dis¬ 
crimination and freedom of religion, as fundamental 
rights safeguarded by the Supreme Court of India.) 

Part III. Fundamental Rights 

Article 14.—The State shall not deny to any person 
equality before the law or the equal protection of the 
laws within the territory of India. 

Article 15.— (i) The State shall not discriminate 
against any citizen on grounds only of religion, race, 
caste, sex, place of birth or any of them. 

(ii) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, place of birth or any of them, be subject 
to any disability, liability, restriction, or condition with 
regard to : 

(a) access to shops, public restaurants, hotels and 
places of public entertainment ; or 

(b) the use of wells, tanks, bathing ghats, roads 
and places of public resort maintained wholly or partly 
out of State funds or dedicated for the use of the gene¬ 
ral public ; 

(iii) Nothing in this Article shall prevent the State 
from making any special provision for women and 
children. 

(iv) Nothing in this Article or in Clause (2) of 
Article 29 shall prevent the State from making any 
special provision for the advancement of any socially and 
educationally backward classes of citizens or for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 
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Article 16.— (i) There shall be equality of opportu¬ 
nity for all citizens in matters relating to employment or 
appointment to any office under the State. 

(ii) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, sex, descent, place of birth, residence, or any 
of them, be ineligible for, or discriminated against, in 
respect of any employment or office under the State. 

( v ) Nothing in this Article shall affect the opera¬ 
tion of any law which provides that the incumbent of an 
office in connection with the affairs of any religious or 
denominational institution or any member of the gov¬ 
erning body thereof shall be a person professing a parti¬ 
cular religion or belonging to a particular denomination. 

Article 25.— (i) Subject to public order, morality and 
health and to the other provisions of this Part, all per¬ 
sons are equally entitled to freedom of conscience and 
the right freely to profess, practise and propagate reli¬ 
gion. 

(ii) Nothing in this Article shall affect the ope¬ 
ration of any existing law or prevent the State from mak¬ 
ing any law : 

(a) regulating or restricting any economic, finan¬ 
cial, political or other secular activity which may be 
associated with religious practice ; 

(b) providing for social welfare and reforms or 
throwing open of Hindu religious institutions of a public 
character to all classes and sections of Hindus. 

Article 26.—Subject to public order, morality and 
health, every religious denomination or any section there¬ 
of shall have the right : 

(a) to establish and maintain institutions for re¬ 
ligious and charitable purposes ; 

(b) to manage its own affairs in matters of re¬ 
ligion ; 

(c) to own and acquire moveable and immove¬ 
able property and to administer such property in accord¬ 
ance with law. 

Article 27.—No person shall be compelled to pay any 
taxes, the proceeds of which are specifically appropriated 
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in payment of expenses for the promotion or maintenance 
of any particular religion or religious denomination. 

Article 28.— (i) No religious instruction shall be pro¬ 
vided in any educational institution wholly maintained 
out of State funds. 

(ii) Nothing in Clause (i) shall apply to an edu¬ 
cational institution which is administered by the State 
but has been established under any endowment or trust 
which requires that religious instruction shall be imparted 
in such an institution. 

(m) No person attending any educational institu¬ 
tion recognized by the State or receiving aid out of State 
funds shall be required to take part in any religious in¬ 
struction that may be imparted in such institution or to 
attend any religious worship that may be conducted in 
such institution or in any premises attached thereto unless 
such person or if such person is a minor, his guardian, 
has given his consent thereto. 

Article 29.— (?) Any section of the citizens residing 
in the territory of India or any part thereof having a 
distinct language, script or culture of its own, shall have 
the right tc conserve the same. 

(ii) No citizen shall be denied admission into any 
educational institution maintained by the State or receiv¬ 
ing aid out of State funds on grounds only of religion, 
race, caste, language or any of them. 

Article 30.— ( i ) All minorities, whether based on re¬ 
ligion or language, shall have the right to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their choice. 

(ii) The State shall not, in granting aid to any edu¬ 
cational institutions, discriminate against any educational 
institution on the ground that it is under the manage¬ 
ment of a minority, whether based on religion or 
language. 

Article 32.— (i) The right to move the Supreme Court 
by appropriate proceedings for the enforcement of the 
rights conferred by this Part is guaranteed. 

(ii) The Supreme Court shall have the power to 
issue directions or orders or writs, including writs in the 
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nature of habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo war¬ 
ranto and certiorari , whichever may be appropriate for 
the enforcement of any of the rights conferred by the 
Part. 


11. Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

In the Declaration adopted and proclaimed by the 
United Nations Organization in 1948, the Article dealing 
with right to freedom of religion reads as follows : 

Article 18.—Every one has the right to freedom of 
thought, conscience and religion ; this right includes 
freedom to change his religion or belief and freedom 
either alone or in community with others, and in public 
or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, 
practice, worship and observance. 
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